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Cora 


Scovil 


The Preferred 
MANNEQUIN 


at the 


A.D.M. CONVENTION 


We acknowledge with thanks and gratitude the patronage by 
the members of the display profession at the convention which 
proved the style and quality leadership of Cora Scovil figures. 


If you haven't seen the new line, write for photos. 


JAS. B. WILLIAMS, Inc§ 


498 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY§ 




















DISPLAY FIXTURES 


THAT 


Sell More! 


It's true . . . RHC fixtures . . . modern and ahead of the parade in 
every respect ... pack a display punch that has a direct bearing 
on the cash registers intake. 


























Every item in the RHC line is made explicitly to help you produce 
outstanding displays—combining space economy with maximum utility. 


A few of RHC's thousands of store display items are illustrated here. 
The RHC Catalog shows all of them. If you don't have a copy, write 
for one today. 


REFLECTOR HARDWARE CORPORATION 


WESTERN: AVENUE AT 22ND PLACE © CHICAGO »®* MARBRIDGE BLDG. * 1328 BROADWAY © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Company, Washington, D. C., the display 
shown on the cover of this month's issue is a 
striking example of how a display window can 
be used to show merchandise in a completely 
natural setting. McCann reports that the dis- 
play was comparatively inexpensive, aroused 
much interested comment, and sold a consid- 
erable quantity of merchandise. The "car- 


— of course advertised the hosiery on dis- 
ay. 


Loveman-Joseph & Loeb, recently worked out a 
series of institutional displays which occupied every 
window for a week, all merchandise being elimi- 
nated, with exceptional results in good will for the 
store. In Pittsburgh, Pa., Fred K. Hoyt, manager 
of interior display for Kaufmann's, and Laszlo 
Gabor, art director, worked out an unusual group 
of displays for the theme, “Kaufmann's Believes in 
the Week-End."' Both these promotions are dis- 
cussed in detail in the September issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD—two of twenty or more features of ab- 
sorbing interest to the display field. 





the nice things of life will make it necessary 
for us to innovate a sales approach different 
from the sales strategy of the past. As alert 
merchandisers, it will be our duty to watch the 
significant trends of the times and have the 
appeal in our displays reflect the ever-chang- 
ing tastes and whims of the consumer, and thus 
capitalize the highest possible percentage of 
public confidence and patronage.'—George 


_ H. Wagner, J. L. Brandeis Stores, Omaha, Neb. 








“SLEEPY TREE” 


ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE 


FALL PANEL 
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and prices 
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circular 


Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., Inc. 
640 W. 57th St. New York City 














IBCOFOIL 


The NEW FOIL 
MOULDINGS 


We have enlarged our line to embrace the 
manufacture of a complete range of foil 
mouldings, in gold, silver and copper foil, 
both bright and satin finish. 


This will duplicate all of our chrome num- 
bers and also others to specification. 


Our new pyroxolin colors will make this 
the most comprehensive line of wood core 
mouldings manufactured anywhere. 





CIRCULARS AND PRICES 


DEALERS SEND 
ON REQUEST 


FOR DISCOUNTS 


BERLIN’S “IRBECO” 
CHROME MOULDING 





100 AnD sth Features 100 
Fy Our No. 606 

7 Per 100 Ft. 

%" $4.00 

° $5.00 

Metal 1” $6.00 





The first thought for Artists’ and Sign Writers’ Suppli 






314. 44th ST. new YORK CITY, 
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Convention 
Hichlishts 


Artie Meyer, campaign manager for Erwin 
Hiffman, without doubt was the busiest man 
at the convention. But his mind was taken 
off political affairs, at least momentarily, 
during his mad circuit of the entire sixteenth 
floor of the Sherman late Tuesday night— 
thereby proving that even serious confer- 
ences have their hilarious moments. 

Frank J. Mayer, Washington Properties, 
Inc.; Roy Miller, convention department, 
and Curtis Hodges, manager, Greater Na- 
tional Capital Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade, were much in evidence, re- 
maining for the entire convention. Their 
efforts, together with those of Arthur Gray, 
Joseph McCann, and other delegates from 
Washington, to secure the convention for 
1938 were certainly successful; ballot returns 
indicated a nearly unanimous choice of the 
capital city for the coming year. 








The absence of “Charlie” Morton was 
early sensed by those who have come to con- 
sider the I. A. D. M. convention and 
“Charlie” as inseparable. It was the first 
time in forty years that he has not been 
present, and only extensive store alterations 
and the installation of new windows pre- 
vented his attendance. 





There was no question as to the absorbed 
interest of every delegate present at the 
Medinah Athletic Club diving exhibition 
Tuesday night. An audible gasp went up 
when the young lady who portrayed the 
beach wear style of 1950 took her place on 
the diving board. 





Unquestionably “Clem” Kieffer missed his 
true calling. His costume as “Miss Amer- 
ica” during the fancy dress party convinced 
everyone that he should make a business of 
entering beauty contests. 





George Wagner, always high in the lists 
of prize winners of the I. A. D. M. photo- 
graph contest, and who last year carried off 
both grand prize and the sweepstakes award, 
finally turned up. Due to a recent change 
in positions George had regretfully decided 
that it would be necessary to miss the con- 
vention, only to find at the last moment that 
a buying trip was required in preparation 
for his fall and winter displays. 





The hearty hand received by Karl Kneis 
as he returned from the platform, where he 
was presented with a hatfull of medals and 
two silver trophies for winning both the 
sweepstakes and the grand prize in the pho- 
tograph contest, indicated that the crowd 
was fully in accord with the judges’ decision. 
Karl has been doing an excellent job since 
he took over the Stix, Baer & Fuller display 
department following the resignation of 
Carl Shank a year or so ago. Shank, inci- 
dentally, is hanging up sales records for 
Stevenson & Twyman. 

[Continued on page 29] 
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ANY SIZE 
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FINEST QUALITY 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
PRICE LIST & INFORMATION 
CHICAGO OFFICE & SHOWROOM 
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STEVENSON ANIMOTORE » 
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MOTION IN of 






» "MOTION 
DISPLAYS ° 


_ The following motions 
can be produced singly 
or grouped for special 
effects. 


Fast Rotary—50 RPM 
Slow Rotary—6 RPM 
Oscillating—70’, 10 set. 
cycle 
Indexing—60’, 6 stops, ? 
sec. motion—8 sec. still 
. . . Provided through 
Four Double-End Shafts 
. . . Reverse Directiot- 
each end... 


@ A Motion Display 
Turntable. A complete 
motion display _ withis 
itself. Driven by th 
Animotor to produce fout 
types of motion in either 
direction—single or thret 
plane top. 


@ Animotors and Tut 
tables are in use natio® 
ally by many large a 
vertisers, and are oper 

, ating displays Contint 
TURNTABLE for ously, Accurately at 
use with ANIMOTOR Quietly. 


When you require motion of any kind for one ft 
hundreds of displays, you’ll find the ANIMOT 
and TURNTABLE ideal. 


Write for Literature and Prices! 


D. M. STEVENSON ENGINEERING C0. 


LA PORTE, IND. 


The ANIMOTOR 
110 V., 60 Cycle— 
A.C. or D.C. 
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Fortieth ...A.D.M. Convention 
Voted Outstanding 








Erwin Hiffman Elected President—Washington Overwhelmingly Chosen 
By Delegates for 1938 Convention City—Registration 


The fortieth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men is 
over and more than 900 tired registrants 
have left the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, and 
spread to the four corners of the country. 
There can be no doubt as to the convention’s 
success; practically every delegate and ex- 
hibitor praised it as outstanding and a 
tribute to the men who worked so hard to 
make it so. 

The event was marked by several factors: 
the fine registration, a spirited contest for 
the office of president, the manifest interest 
in the educational sessions, the exhibits of 
especially striking new developments in dis- 
play material and equipment, the number 


and size of sales made by the exhibitors, 
and the determination expressed by the new 
officers and directors toward pushing the na- 
tional association on to new heights. 

If the convention can be said to have had 
a dominant theme, it was that of ‘More 





40TH ANNUA BANOO om 
INTERNATIONAL A‘ CIATION 


DISPLAYMEN & b 
MOTEL SHERMAN : AG AUGUST fo» 


Over 900—Complete New Staff of Officers 


sales through a thorough knowledge of 
modern display and its application,” with a 
sub-motif of “Analysis of the individual and 
the job.” Whatever the central subject, 
most of the speakers delivered their ad- 
dresses before audiences of from three to 
five hundred, which is testimony in itself 
as to the calibre of the program arranged. 
Ample time was provided each day for 
the delegates to inspect the various exhibits 
and to place their orders for fall and winter 
equipment. That they did so in good meas- 
ure is indicated by the fact that one ex- 
hibitor sold more than $12,000 worth of 
material in two days, with others not far 
behind that mark. One displayman pur- 
chased nearly $10,000 worth of display equip- 
ment and material for his store, and others 


—A view of the fortieth annual banquet, 
1. A. D. M., Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937— 


were spending almost as freely in order to 
meet their display requirements. 

Although the first convention activity was 
not scheduled until Sunday night, August 
1, delegates began streaming into the Sher- 
man as early as Saturday, and immediately 
started on a round of the exhibits then com- 
pleted. Political arguments and discussions 
of the candidates were not held over until 
the last day or so, but made their appearance 
from the first and continued almost without 
pause until the final ballot was counted. 

The delegates selected Erwin A. Hiffman, 
Hiffman Display Service, St. Louis, Mo., as 
their president for the ensuing year. His 
opponent was Frank G. Bingham, Robertson 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind. Hiffman, who 
is also president of the St. Louis Display 
Club, which has a membership of slightly 
over 200, pledged himself to a constructive 
program for the I. A. D. M., with an initial 
effort at increasing the membership. His 



















display experience, embracing both the retail 
and national phases of display, plus his gen- 
eral executive ability, should well fit him for 
the hard task before him. 

Richard A. Staines, Vandever Dry Goods 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., was elected first 
vice-president; Sidney Goldberg, Kline’s, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, second vice-president ; 
George H. Wagner, J. L. Brandeis Stores, 
Omaha, Neb., third vice-president, and Wil- 
liam Arinow, Shillito’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
treasurer. 

The following were elected to the board 
of directors, of which Glee R. Stocker, Glee 
R. Stocker & Associates, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
tiring president, automatically becomes 
chairman: first district, Ray Parks, Leavitt 
Stores, Inc., Manchester, N. H.; second dis- 
trict, Joseph McCann, S. Kann Sons Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; third district, 
Donald Springer, Levy’s, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
fourth district, A. H. Hukenbeck, Belknap 
Hardware & Manufacturing Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; fifth district, Joseph F. Bronsing, 
3ry-Block Mercantile Corporation, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sixth district, J. W. Campbell, 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, IIl.; sev- 
enth district, Frank Fiala, Goldstein & 
Chapman, Omaha, Neb.; eighth district, O. 
W. Bennett, , Kolliner’s, Stillwater, Minn.; 
ninth district; B.' E. Chester, Monnig Dry 
Goods Company, Fort Worth, Texas; tenth 
district, E. J. Kirkpatrick, John W. Graham 
& Co., Spokane, Wash.; eleventh district, 
Stanley MacDonald, Bullocks Department 
Store, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Washington, D. C., was almost unani- 
mously chosen by the delegates for the 1938 
convention city, and the official ratification 
of the choice followed almost as a matter 
of course. 


Several hundred people, in costumes rang- 
ing from the apparel of an Arab chief to 
that of “Miss America,” attended the party 
held’ Sunday 
Tabarin. 
group of 
Chicago Display Club. 


night, July 31, in the Bal 
The affair was sponsored by a 
Chicago manufacturers and the 
First prize of $50 
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was awarded to Carl L. Gestrine, Federated 
Stores, Inc., Chicago, for his “Gay Nineties” 
costume, with Mrs. Everett W. Quintrell, 
Dayton, Ohio, receiving $25 as runner-up. 
Various games of chance and a well-stocked 
bar held the. interest of the delegates for 
several hours. 





ERWIN A. HIFFMAN, 
President, |. A. D. M. 


Robert O. Johnson, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, and president of the Chicago 
Display Club, opened the first meeting of 
the convention on Monday morning, August 
2. After the flag raising, during which the 
Commonwealth Edison Drum and Bugle 
Corps gave a really noteworthy program, 
the invocation was delivered by Dr. John 
Thompson, pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Chicago. Johnson then expressed his pleas- 
ure as convention director in welcoming the 
I. A. D. M. and introduced Loren D. Gaton, 
city engineer, who extended greetings from 
Mayor Kelly. 

Glee R. Stocker, president of the associa- 
tion, commended Johnson and his associates 
for their work in connection with the con- 
vention arrangements. In discussing the I. 
A. D. M., Stocker said: “As a group of pro- 


—Indians, Quakers, monks, Arabs — all 
paraded for the costume party held Sun- 
day night, August |1— 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
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fessional men we should always keep the 
interests of the association first in ming, 
Differences of opinion should not be aj. 
lowed to turn into petty jealousies. There 
is everywhere an increasing interest in dis. 
play. We must add to our efforts to advance 
the I. A.D. M. It requires revenue to carry 
on the work and if we are to augment oy; 
revenue we must have more members.” He 
then urged that each man make himself re. 
sponsible for securing five new members 
during the coming year. Stocker closed py 
thanking the associate members and exhib- 
itors for making possible the association and 
the convention, and DISPLAY WORLD and 
Merchants Record for their support. 

A telegram from Charles W. Morton, 
Weinstock-Lubin Company, Inec.,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif., expressed his concern at being 
unable to attend the conclave due to store 
alterations and the installation of new show 
windows. It was the first convention Mor- 
ton had missed in forty years. His son, H, 
W. Morton, Coleman Lamp & Stove Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan., was then introduced as 
his father’s “envoy.” 

E. J. “Jim” Berg, The Ray Schools, Chi- 
cago, gave a lively talk relative to incidents 
connected with the founding of the I. A. 
D. M. and display in general in the early 
days. Berg humorously told of his first 
display, installed in 1891 for a La Crosse, 
Wis., firm, and of how he found the first 
attempts being made at “massive” display by 
Jack Schaeffer, The Hub, Chicago, during 
1893. In addition to Schaeffer, he named 
others as pioneers of display, including: 
Charles W. Morton, Charles T. Walker, Bill 
Burke, Carl Kupperman, Ike Larch, Dave 
Chambers, Arthur Fraser, and Bert Landers. 

“In 1912 we first began talking about 
forming clubs,” Berg related, “and in that 
year we changed the name of the national 
association from National Association of 
Window Trimmers to International Associa- 
tion of Display Men. Then in 1921 the 
Auxiliary was formed in St. Paul.” He went 
on to discuss the progress being made by 
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display and the organization. He concluded 
by saying : “Displaymen should be grateful 
to our two wonderful display publications 
which have done more than anything else, 
except conventions, for the association.” 

Continuing the theme of display of the 
past, Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & John- 
ston Company, Dayton, Ohio, showed a se- 
ries of slides of displays he had installed 
over a long period of years. Mrs. Quintrell 
and Everett, Jr., played a piano duet during 
this feature. 

An invitation was extended to the dele- 
gates by J. R. Ozanne, merchandising coun- 
sel, Merchandise Mart, to visit the modern 
exhibits on view at the Mart. 

J. F. Nickerson, Merchants Record, con- 
tinued the program by an interesting address 
during which he said: “Forty years ago, 
with the formation of the I. A. D. M. by 
Frank Baum, began the evolution of the 
window trimmer into the displayman. In 
those days ideas were few and far between. 
Now selling ideas are found on every hand, 
this having resulted from a change in the 
way of thinking about publicity. Forty years 
ago it was the custom to keep secret the 
display methods used. Now there is little 
secrecy; displaymen are more on a profes- 
sional basis and the general trend is to 
transmit the ideas so that more can benefit 
therefrom. Today we can know and appre- 
ciate the great variety of trade materials, 
fixtures, and the like, in comparison to the 
past. There is an especial contrast in the 
lighting now and of those days when a 
three-candle power lamp in one large win- 
dow was considered satisfactory, with the 
lamp being unshaded in any way.” 

M. B. Solmson, United States Constitu- 
tion Sesquicentennial Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was introduced and invited the 
delegates individually and the association 
as a whole to participate in the observance 
of the 150th anniversary of the formation of 
the U. S. constitution. The celebration, 
Solmson said, will continue from September 
17, 1937, to April 30, 1939. He outlined 
plans for the organization of the retailer 
division of the Commission, adding: “Store 
windows are on a par with radio and news- 





GEORGE H. WAGNER, 
Brandeis Stores, Omaha, 
Third Vice-president 


Papers as a means of public education and 
the dissemination of useful information.” 
The Commission had on display at the con- 
vention a variety of patriotic material and 
literature which already has been used by 
many stores in window and interior display. 
Included was a replica of the shrine of the 
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constitution as it is on display at the Library 


of Congress, Washington. The plan out- 
lined by Solmson is non-commercial and 
non-political, with the fundamental purpose 


f 





RICHARD A. STAINES, 
Vandever's, Tulsa, 
First Vice-president 


of educating the American people as to the 
text and purpose of the American constitu- 
tion. A resolution to assist in the work was 
proposed and adopted unanimously by the 
delegates. 

E. J. Berg then introduced various repre- 
sentatives of exhibitors, after which the first 
session was adjourned for a luncheon, under 
the chairmanship of Robert O. Johnson, in 
honor of State street merchants and dis- 
playmen. 





SIDNEY GOLDBERG, 
Kline's, Cincinnati, 
Second Vice-president 


No entertainment was scheduled for Mon- 
day night, the evening being left open to 
permit inspection of Chicago displays, many 
of the State street stores having installed 
special windows as a tribute to the I. A. D. M. 

Erwin A. Hiffman, later elected president 
of the organization, presided at the Tuesday 
morning educational session. After the read- 
ing of a cablegram of good wishes from 
the displaymen of London, England, Hiff- 
man introduced R. C. Kash, editor, DIS- 
PLAY WORLD; J. D. Williams, editor, 
Merchants Record, and John Doran, Garri- 
son-Wagner Company, St. Louis, Mo., edi- 
tor of the I. A. D. M. bulletin, and thanked 


them for their assistance to the national 
body. 
Arthur Tatham, advertising manager, 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, spoke on display 
in retail stores as seen from the angle of 
the national advertiser. His talk, in brief, 
is given herewith: 

“Display is positively one of the most im- 









portant mediums of advertising, and it has a 
tremendous opportunity for development. 
And this can be effected if gone at in the 
right way. But there is much for us to 
learn. Display is important in advertising, 
merchandising, and selling; it is necessary 
for all three. But how big a business is 
display? If all the factors are taken into 
consideration, it must be much more than 
$100,000,000 a year. That is a big industry 
and one which has many potentialities. 

“Display is one of our selling factors. 
One of the most important of the problems 
we meet is the failure on the part of eaeh 
of us to respect and understand the other 
fellow’s problem. The second is waste. 
Some pretty damning things have been said 
in the past six months about waste in dis- 
play. It is obvious that where there is so 
much smoke there must be some fire. There 
is considerable waste in display work result- 
ing much from lack of understanding be- 
tween retailer and manufacturer and vice 
versa. There is much waste because the 
display is poor display—carelessly and 
thoughtlessly put together. 

“That raises the question of what can be 
done about it. Understanding of, and re- 
spect for, each other’s point of view will 
help. I suggest that if we try to do a little 
more for the other fellow we will end up 
by doing more for ourselves. 

“T believe that display from the point of 
view of a retailer is a device intended to 
accomplish three things: to add to the repu- 
tation of the store in the mind of the public; 
to bring people into the store, and to step 
up the quantity and quality of sales. 

“The manufacturer wants the display to 
sell his individual goods. He finds three 
things about good display: a selling aid at 
point of sale; he hopes it will sell some 
goods then and there, hence making it a 
merchandising force; he expects it to en- 
hance the reputation of his company. 

“Now, what happens from those different 
points of view? How about the manufac- 
turer who is content to have his displays 
keep his name and product before the public 
without trying to bring people into the re- 
tailer’s store? Until we get more and more 





WILLIAM ARINOW, 
Shillito's, Cincinnati, 
Treasurer 


understanding of what both sides want in 
window display we are going to lose much 
of its value. All of us have a stake in this 
business of display and all of us must get 
something out of it, or the job is not being 
done right. 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Simple or Elaborate 
But Definitely Dramatic 


By MILTON N. WERNER 
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Window displays for Stuart’s inay be % 
either of the plainest type in which merchap- : 
dise and a plastic ornament are about the . 
only objects on view, or they may take the be 
form of an elaborate setting with oil paint- . 
ings or similarly involved backgrounds. The ye 
only requirement of every display is that * 
it be dramatic, each element in the window 7 
contributing either to the glamour of the 
merchandise or adding to the atmosphere. * 

To accomplish this in displays of the : 
simpler form is sometimes difficult, although = 


it may be achieved by the care with which ie 
innovations are introduced in the physical , 


structure of the background or side walls, a 
the grouping or posing of the mannequins, pe 
and the selection of complementary pieces ( 
such as the plastic wall piece or the flower- ‘ 
covered harp seen in the two upper photo- . 
graphs on the following page. - 


Drama is of course much easier to obtain s6 
when more complex displays are planned, ) 
and there is no question but that windows od 
of this type get over their selling message 7 pi 
to the passerby more rapidly. The elaborate rs 
display is like a “still” taken from a motion 


picture: the surroundings assist the “actors,” 7 
which in this case would be the merchandise, ali 
in presenting the story. As a matter of fact, by 
the surroundings must tell at a glance where al 


the apparel will be used, how it will appear ; 
in use, and sometimes even how it is used. oul 

The final aspect of a display, whether it me 
is to be ornate or plain, is considered at thi 
Stuart’s long before the construction gets 






under way. This planning is handled in the ie 
following manner: an 
Conferences between the store manager che 
and myself are held regularly each week ! 
At this time future promotions are discussed hae 
in detail and the part to be played by dis- & can 
play is taken up. Selling points to be fea- gra 
tured are talked over and a general outline we 
thought out. Then, with a clear picture in effe 
mind as to the nature of the merchandise gro 
and why it is desirable, the writer roughs mre 
out sketches of whatever idea seems most 1 
applicable to the subject. Finished layouts HR yo. 
are then made and submitted to the store the 
manager. After his approval has been st flov 
cured the actual construction work begins cal 
in the shop. “A 
A display manager, one trimmer, and two F 
helpers handle the display department duties po 
cur 

up 

gro 

—Running the gamut from a simple matting 7 
background to one of an oil painted forest fina 
scene, these displays designed by Milton nat 
Werner stopped Milwaukee shoppers and exc 
made sales for Stuart's. Pointed wooden Sist 
stakes formed a stockade in the second pho- whi 
tograph; behind the pickets were imitation scaj 





banana trees— 
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—Cleverly designed structural treatments 
{of wall board) for the backgrounds of the 
first two displays on this page broke up the 
monotony of the usual flat background and 
gave a pleasing effect to the windows... . 
The final display used a series of matting- 
covered steps to present beach wear and 
accessories, flanking this central portion of 
the window with posts in natural finish— 


here, both interior and for the nine windows. 
All interior display receives the attention 
of a displayman; salespeople do none of it. 

Each department is allotted one window, 
with the exception of the dress section which 
receives two Or more, as required. Depart- 
ments are not charged for display space, 
although this practice is followed by many 
specialty shops and department stores. Our 
annual display appropriation is usually 
around 4 per cent of the annual gross sales 
volume. 

Among the forms of dramatization we 
use is that of lighting, in common with so 
many other progressive firms today. We 
depend on spotlighting and the use of color 
to add interest to window displays, using 
each from back of the valance and from 
the floor behind the “wings.” 

Occasionally a touch of surrealism snaps 
up a window by making the merchandise 
seem more realistic through the emphasis 
placed on the weird or exotic. This idea 
is sometimes followed out at Stuart’s. 

Matting, somewhat like that found in hall- 
ways of homes around the turn of the cen- 
tury, was the only background used for the 
first display with this article. The various 
convolutions made it an interesting and 
novel setting for the three figures in black 
aml white. At the left a column was formed 
by the matting and on this rested a modern 
millinery head of wire. 

The second display was more elab- 
orate, a stockade of pointed stakes of nat- 
ural wood forming the background. Behind 
this were spotted artificial banana trees, and 
at the left was a wood “cupboard” in nat- 
ural finish, the shelves displaying blouses 
and accessories to wear with the apparei 
shown on the mannequins. 

An oil painting of a forest scene was the 
backdrop for a window of sheer frocks for 
country wear, as shown in the third photo- 
graph on the opposite page. Real limbs 
were arranged before the painting and the 
effect was that of a three-dimensional back- 
ground. Under lights it was difficult to tell 
where realism ended and the painting began. 
The bridal display at the top of the page 
Was ultra-simple, but the curved section of 
the background made it interesting. A 
flower-decorated harp tied in with the musi- 
cal thought suggested by the window card: 
“A high moment of Lohengrin.” 

Pretty much of the same nature was the 
second display on this page, the graceful 
curve of the semi-circle at the right breaking 
up the monotony of the customary flat back- 
ground. 

“For spray or play” read the card in the 
final window of beach wear. Here again 
natural wood posts formed the background, 
xcept for the central portion which con- 
sisted of a series of matting-covered steps on 
which was shown the merchandise. A sea- 
scape, framed, protruded above the matting. 
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big City vs. Small City 
Display broblems 





Much has been said and written concern- 
ing the problems that frequently confront 
the displayman in the smaller city store—a 
city with a population of from 60,000 up- 


wards to 120,000. Undoubtedly there is 
many a displayman whose burning ambition 
is the realization of a golden opportunity 
to operate a metropolitan display department 
—unlimited financial support—a complete 
and efficient staff—modern equipment—spa- 
cious quarters—the display market to fill 
sudden needs and whims—all of which go to 
make it truly a displayman’s paradise. 
Granted that responsibility rests heavily on 
the display manager’s shoulders, and _ that 
he has a staggering amount of work to pro- 
duce. But he has the tools with which to 
accomplish it! 

Now let us consider a display department 
of a store in a smaller city. The store, say, 
covers an area of a potential 100,000 con- 
sumer population. It is not, however, the 
only store in that designated area, and these 


—For "Tropical Fashions of 1937" Sanders 
used a series of windows of which the upper 
one on this page is representative. Sim- 
plicity marked the displays, the curved lines 
suggesting the ocean, a cut-out beach um- 
brella, and gay awning completing the 
setting. . . . The pirate "“Gasparilla" was 
the background for the window of acces- 
sories, his outstretched hand showering down 
a cascade of cut-out coins on which the 
merchandise rested. . . . Wall board dis- 
play stands were used to good advantage 
in the final display on this page, the mil- 
linery being arranged before a large paint- 
ing featuring one of the styles presented— 





By SAM SANDERS 
Maas Brothers, Tampa 


stores are constantly alert and in keen 
competition for the greater share of that 
consumer purchasing power. Of these stores 
(and for the sake of clarification let us set 
the number as three) one usually forges to 
the fore and assumes the dominant position. 

The problem at this point is as follows: 
the budget; a_ sufficient, competent staff; 
ample quarters. These necessities, without 
which a display department can not function 
properly, are very obvious and entirely im- 
perative to do an all-’round good job. But 
where will the money come from? We 
must, in fairness to the store, admit the 
very natural procedure of keeping expenses 
in line with receipts. 

A definite percentage of the total store 
volume should be set aside for the operation 





of the display department. This figure, with 
slight variation, approaches the neighbor- 
hood of .005 per cent upward to .006 per cent 
of income, although it necessarily depends on 
many factors found in the individual store. 
This figure covers the cost of display equip- 
ment and signs. Now, taking .006 per cent 
as a basis on which the department oper- 
ates, this falls far short of its objective if 
unwisely used and makes it difficult for the 
display manager to make an effective show- 
ing. How are we to make both ends meet? 
To a great extent that depends on the dis- 
play manager. It takes a peculiar ability 
on his part—an ability to conceive ideas that 
will sell, that will be within the confines of 
the budget, and also on his willingness per- 
sonally to execute them. 

Then there is the ever-present danger of 


referring too often to magazines for ideas, 
This will inevitably lead toward the stagna- 
tion of one’s creative ability. The mind js 
prone to become dull and unsusceptible to 
stimuli. The eagerness for information as 
to the trend of display and the activities of 
the leading stores is a healthy symptom. A 
magazine that deals with such news is jp- 
dispensable to the alert displayman. Hoy- 
ever, it should be used as a source of infor- 
mation—as a means for inspiration. 

The average person in the smaller city 
makes window shopping a real occasion, and 
though not a connoisseur of art he is ever- 
ready to tear the window to shreds. It is 
only natural for everyone to make some com- 
ment when an artistic element is involved, 
Art is an automatic challenge to everyone 
for either praise or criticism. Consequently, 
good art work is indicative of the desire to 
please, and reflects a painful accuracy that 
is bound to redound in favor of the store 
as a whole. Average or mediocre art work 
is very often construed as an insult to one’s 
intelligence. Skimp if you must, but avail 
yourself of a good staff and, particularly, of 
a good artist. 

Good mannequins are another smart in- 
vestment and rapidly pay for themselves. 
These mannequins with their sleek hairlines, 
expertly sculptured faces and graceful body 
contours, undoubtedly contribute immeasur- 
ably toward the promotion of ready-to-wear 
fashions. 

I strive to keep a clean simplicity in our 
windows and have found that a_ powerful 
medium that should be capitalized on by the 
smaller store is color. Used _ intelligently 
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—The suave lines of the dancing couple on 
the background at the right demonstrate 
clearly that art plays an important role in 
the display department of Maas Brothers. 
Further embellishment would have detracted 
from the semblance of action created by 
the sketch. . . . Sanders reports many sales 
directly traceable to the center display on 
this page, in which a cut-out pilot holds a 
steering wheel. . . . For Dobbs’ hats Sanders 
used a large reproduction of the millinery 
firm's hat box as a displayer. Strips of 
half-round bamboo were the only form of 


decoration— 

ideas, 
fagna- with the aid of wall board, it offers a fer- 
ind is tile ficld—an inexhaustible source from 
ble to which to draw. I use wall board for prac- 
on as tically every type of display and have in the 
es of past three years, to a great extent, cut down 
m. A on the use of metal display fixtures. 
is in- Examples of Maas Brothers’ display are 
How- presented on these two pages. The first is 
infor- one of a battery of windows for “Tropical 

fashions for 1937.” The arrangement is sim- 

r city ple, a cut-out beach umbrella and curved 
1, and cut-out strips of cardboard to suggest waves 
ever- being placed against the wall board back- 
It is ground. Over the center panel was placed 
com- an awning. The square displayer in the cen- 
olved, ter was covered with sand, and had half- 
ryone round strips of bamboo along the sides. 
ently, For a “Better millinery week” promotion 
Ire to we used the display shown next. Small, in- 
- that directly illuminated display niches were cut 
store out of the background. All displayers were 
work made of wall board. In the central back- 
one’s ground was a painting, done in our display 
avail department, of a woman wearing one of the 
ly, of hats on view. 

The window of accessories has more of 
t in- a story back of it. The first week in Feb- 
Ives. ruary is celebrated in Tampa as “Gasparilla 
lines, Week.” It is the climax to the annual 
body Florida state fair, with King Gasparilla and 
ASUr- his queen, being crowned at a coronation 
wear ball. The name “Gasparilla” comes from 

that of a notorious pirate who is supposed 

our to have attacked the city of Tampa many 
erful years ago, but was defeated—hence the cele- 
y the bration. For this window, however, a cut- 
ently out figure of a pirate was the point of in- 


terest in the background. His outflung hand 
scattered wall board “pieces of eight” in a 
cascade across one side of the window, the 
“coins” serving as displayer for the mer- 
chandise. Other accessories were arranged 
on wall board steps, and in the indirectly 
lighted niches at each side. 

The importance of the artist in the smaller 
city display department is made manifest by 
the background at the top of the page. 
Framed by corrugated display paper, the 
figures of the dancing couple were drawn 
in sweeping crayon lines. There is no body 
to the art work, but there is action. 

Many sales were directly traceable to the 
next display in which a wall board pilot 
holds a steering wheel on which appear the 
words, “Palm Beach for 1937.” Alternating 
strips of colored cardboard in an awning 
effect contributed more color. 

A play on the familiar song title was used 
across the background of the last display: 
“It's the Dobbs.” Millinery was shown on 





ey wall board displayers and on top of a large 
reproduction of a Dobhs’ hat box. Bamboo 
— strips were used for decoration, 
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A Display Recipe 
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TFrom Sweden 





To one neutral background add four parts 
of merchandise and one part drama. Blend 
carefully, arrange artistically, and serve as 
required. Such might be a recipe for display 
as it is being practiced in Sweden today. 

In the Nordiska Kompaniet, for example, 
the largest department store in Sweden, 
where the facilities of the display staff could 
easily produce elaborate settings, we depend 
upon suggestion in the background and ar- 
rangement to add the element of dramatiza- 
tion which is required. Only a small por- 
tion of the window—perhaps one-fourth or 
less—is devoted to the story behind the mer- 
chandise. This means that the illustration, 
or whatever is used for dramatization, must 
get over its message clearly, even if by 
indirection. 

To do this calls for the best obtainable 
art work, strict attention to design, and a 


By THORVALD MUNKHAMMAR 
Nordiska Kompaniet, Stockholm, Sweden 








carefully selected theme. Since the mer- 
chandise is given dominance in the window, 
other factors of display must be kept con- 
stantly in mind; balance, color harmony, ar- 
rangement, lighting, novelty—all must be 
given consideration continually. Thus the 
complete setting is composed only to a minor 
degree of the dramatic background, even 
though it is a vital part of the display. 

On this and the opposite page are photo- 
graphs of Nordiska Kompaniet displays for 
various types of merchandise. The first, 
above, illustrates the carrying-out of the 
principles just discussed. Before a beige 
background were arranged millinery, a few 
lengths of fabric, a suit, and several acces- 
sories. The grouping at the right, against 
the palette, balanced the hats and the off- 
center triangular panel at the rear. This 
latter represented a studio window and was 








covered with cellophane to simulate glass, 
The framework was painted to match the 
millinery, as was the text on the card. This 
window poster, by the way, was painted on 
canvas. Darting swallows behind the cello- 
phane were cutouts of black paper. 

Children’s toys and apparel were shown 
in stylized manner in the second display. 
The background was of beige with a cut-out 
fabric landscape. The wharf was of wood, 
while the boat rested on a sheet of fabric 
painted blue and covered with cellophane. 

For Vogue hosiery we used a simple dis- 
play as illustrated in the upper photograph 
on the next page. A neutral color was chosen 
for the background and the merchandise was 
shown on sheets of glass, this being very 
popular in Sweden for display purposes. A 
sheet of glass about 4% feet high was placed 
in the left background and on this was 
painted (air-brush) the name of the hose 
and an illustration. A small rectangular 
window card explained the merits of the 
wares. It will be noted that arrangement 
of merchandise was of particular importance 
in this window; indeed without it the dis- 
play would have been dull and uninteresting. 

Another unusual method of using glass for 
display was followed in the central photo- 
graph. The products featured were per- 
fumes, which usually call for an exotic or 
romantic setting. On a cardboard sheet 
which blended with the beige background 
were painted the figures of a man and 
woman in an embrace. Against this painting 
was superimposed a large sheet of glass 
which in turn bore the painted figure of.a 
woman arrayed in the latest mode. The 
effect was most unique. The perfumes were 
displayed on a low plateau, while the win- 
dow card took the form of lettering on glass. 
The text read: “Perfumes now in fashion on 
the continent.” 

Fabrics for men’s suits were arranged as 
shown in the last photograph. Bolts of the 
material rested at the foot of sheets of glass 
over which was stretched the fabric. The 
screen at the left was approximately 7% 
feet high and was covered with a light 
veneered wall paper on which was sketched 
the man’s figure. The background lettering, 
“Nagra Tips,” was done in cut-out script. 


—Display as practiced by Thorvald Munk- 
hammar, display director for the largest de- 
partment store in Sweden, is composed of 
four parts merchandise to one part of 
drama. Original arrangement, careful at- 
tention to color harmony, and thoughtful 
balance of display values do much to make 
the Nordiska windows powerful selling fac- 
tors in the store's publicity program. Munk- 
hammar's use of glass in various forms is 
especially interesting— 
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Stopping the Male Shopper 
With Unity of Impression 
The masculine mind is accustomed to Son 
thinking in “straight lines.” The displayman Dry ¢ 
who arranges a window display in simple wide 
terms that appeal strongly to that tendency culmi 
of the male shopper has gone a long way to- lightit 
ward selling his merchandise. One selling rooms 
thought, one particular style, or one indi- our v 
vidual subject of display usually develops possi 
! maximum selling power where men are con- Wi 
cerned. prise 
Many displaymen have found that various kind 
types of display can be employed to create graph 
this unity of impression. Karl Kneis, Stix, were 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., in the first from 
display at the left, kept the window ex- arran 
tremely simple. Off-white columns, matching the w 
the plain background, held heads wearing play 


formal hats. The slogan, with the quick 
intimacy of slang, was simply: “Let’s go 
high hat,” while the window card mentioned 
the price and the fact that many formal 
social affairs were scheduled for the current 
season. 


Simplicity again prevailed in the second 
display illustrated, one by J. L. Vance, Albert 
Steinfeld & Co., Tucson, Ariz. This window, 
although for a fall opening of men’s wear, 
might be taken as typical of Vance’s dis- 
plays. Most of the firm’s clients are tran- 
sients, hence fashion displays dominate 
Steinfield windows. In the particular display 
shown here, apparel for business and eve- 
ning wear was presented before a plain 
background of very light hue, in the center 
of which was a panel of slightly darker tone. 
Chromium moulding was used on the back- 





ground. The half-relief placque was in red Th 
and white on a black ground. The ruscus presi 
units were supported by stands of white and old b 


gunmetal. The entire display created an 


atmosphere of richness and quality. ie 
Elmer Hall, Stevens, Fryberger & Co, been 
Inc., Sheridan, Wyo., used the final display the d 
to sell a single thought: “Stetson hats are to be 
first in the field,’ through the medium of vided 
large cut-out letters for the word “Stetson” easy 
and the phrase “They’re tops” on the rear tral 
panel. The background was done in white, The 
with the panel in sky-blue. Clouds were openi 
shaded in, and at one side of the panel was shade 
placed a skyscraper on a different plane. desir 
The theme “They're tops” was cut of %4-inch isa 
pine and finished in yellow. The back- one 
ground panel was indirectly lighted. The openi 
large letters across the foreground were 18 ent § 
inches high by 16 inches in depth. They Th 
were wood-faced with yellow fronts and Walr 
white sides, and were trimmed with cork. dows 
assen 
befor 
torn 
—The displays at the left were created as beige 
follows, top to bottem, by: Karl Kneis, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; J. L. Vance, Albert 
Steinfeld & Co., Tucson, Ariz., and Elmer - 
Hall, Stevens, Fryberger & Co., Inc., Sheri- E 
q 





dan, Wyo.— 
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New Windows For Old 


Some two years ago Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Dry Goods Company began a gradual store- 
wide modernization program which has 
culminated, after the installation of a new 
lighting system, air-conditioned fitting 
rooms, and the like, in the redesigning of 
our windows. The improvement in display 
possibilities has been tremendous. 

Windows of three distinct types now com- 
prise our display frontage, each different 
kind being illustrated by one of the photo- 
graphs herewith. The background designs 


were incorporated into the new windows 
from plans of the writer and rather unusual 
arrangements, which will be explained, make 
the windows extremely flexible from a dis- 
play standpoint. 





The backgrounds proper are made of 
pressed wood and are set in front of the 
old backgrounds. Before modernization the 
two Walnut street windows were 22 feet 
wide by 7 feet deep. The width has now 
been reduced by 8 inches on each side and 
the depth by 2 feet, all of which was greatly 
to be desired. A passageway is thus pro- 
vided behind the backgrounds which permits 
easy entrance to the window through a cen- 
tral doorway 8 feet high by 3 feet wide. 
The recessed platform which closes this 
opening is mounted on rollers and forms a 
shadow-box in which a figure can be set if 
desired. This can also be lighted, as there 
isa row of tubular lights which surrounds 
one of the shadow-box frames. The center 
opening will also accommodate three differ- 
ent sized panels—4, 3, 2% feet. 

The “L”-window is at one end of our 
Walnut street front. In changing these win- 
dows each background was constructed and 
assembled to see just how it would look 
before going into the window. It was then 
‘orn down and lacquered in a soft cream- 
beige. A deeper shade moulding is used 


—Great flexibility of display is provided in 
Emery, Bird, Thayer's modernized windows, 
Qs is explained in the accompanying article— 


By MILO R. LANDES 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City, Mo. 





around the center sections and also around 
the floor to give them a finished effect. 

The two smaller recesses on each side of 
the center opening are 8 inches in depth, 5 
feet high, and 3 feet across the front. These 
recesses have a set of fluted louvers which 
fit in each opening. These, however, can be 
removed and smaller posters or scenic ef- 
fects installed, which tend to emphasize the 
center display. 

The carpeting on the floor of the windows 
is a deep wine; the valance and side-framing 
on the glass is black finished with gold 
striping. The two windows on each end, 
as represented by the bridal display, have 
half-circle platforms. 

The beach wear windows used white cello- 
phane in the center opening; back of this 
were fern leaves before a_ back panel 
bearing cut-out fish. This setting was 
lighted from the rear and gave a shimmer- 
ing water effect. The small openings on 


each side were painted in shades of blue 
and had cut-out fish and waves. ‘A green 
light between the fish and back of the re- 
cess gave a very dramatic touch to the 
window. Green spotlights were centered on 
the figures. 

Tall stands of white flowers and a center 
panel of green satin formed the background 
for the bridal display. A suggestion for a 
suitable perfume was carried on a_ small 
window card at the left, standing beside a 
miniature figure of a bride. 

For graduation this year we used displays 
of the type shown in the “L”-window photo- 
graph. At the angle of the “L” a platform 
bore a cut-out diploma and cap. In front 
of this was placed a large bouquet tied in 
tulle ribbon. In one side opening, a sketch 
showed a graduate in cap and gown while 
the corresponding niche on the other side 
showed a girl in one of the graduation 
gowns being featured. 
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Good Window Construction 











Aids Lighting Effect 


By MICHAEL DAI 
The Lindner Company, Cleveland 





Commonly referred to as “theatrical,” 
dramatic window lighting has apparently 
come to stay, with the leading stores every- 
where experimenting with spots, colored 
light, and all the other forms of this particu- 
lar type of illumination. The result is a 
pleasing change from the old system where 
shadows were scrupulously avoided and the 
displayman shunned color filters because he 
was unfamiliar with the use of colored light. 

Among the many ramifications which have 
an effect on dramatic lighting is the one of 
window construction—adaptability to work 
with the new lighting to best advantage. 

The Lindner Company has designed for 
the firm’s windows an architectural scheme 
based on the principles of light transmission. 
The entire set of windows becomes an agent 
in the projection of light on merchandise. 

Because of the receptiveness of the walls 
and ceilings, the light can be expanded to 
the full width of the window. The illusion 
of totally different styles and forms of arch- 
itecture can be created to endow the mer- 
chandise with an atmosphere which har- 
monizes with the nature of the idea being 
featured. 

For example, if merchandise with a 
medieval setting is being shown, the whole 
window can be transformed into a simula- 
tion of a Gothic cathedral with great painted 
arches and silhouettes. Other settings are 





Handled 


standpoint, these two windows gained in- 


creased sales power through the use of 


dramatic lighting— 


conventionally from a_ display 


possible with the same facility. 

The entire scheme is a plastic medium 
dedicated to the use of light in display. 

Our store is generally believed to be the 
second in the country to have installed in 
its windows this new type of lighting. Every 
window has it, and it is really much more 
than a mere element of theatricality. Shad- 
ows are sought, instead of being eliminated, 
and the use of two different types of spot- 
































light, equipped with various swivel and mask 
attachments for flexibility and variety of 
effect, makes it easy to obtain display re- 
sults which have real interest for the 
passerby. 

Colored light, naturally, is used exten- 
sively. Glass filters are employed instead 
of the customary gelatine type, and while 
the initial cost is greater the longer life 
of the glass filters and the better effects 
obtained more than justify the additional 
cost. 

Considerable experimentation.is necessary 
for the use of colored lighting, as will be 
apparent to any displayman who has ever 
turned a red spotlight on a red or green 
gown and witnessed with dismay the result 
Innumerable display effects are possible, 
however, and the displayman who will spend 
some time in trying different color arrange- 
ments will soon learn that the trouble is 
well worth while. At our store, the use of 
color in its simplest form consists merely 
of combining one ray of colored light with 
one of white light, focusing both on one 
garment or group of merchandise. 

The two displays shown on this page 
illustrate how easily dramatic lighting can 
give more power to what would otherwise 
be simple windows. The photographs are 


two of a series in which the treatment 
was alike: mannequins posed before a back- 
ground sketch in charcoal, one figure hold- 
ing the leash of a dog made of flowers. The 
displays were conventional, but the window 
construction and the use of theatrical light- 
ing made them real sellers. 
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Displays That Soild Footwear 
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—Above are shown eight displays that sold plenty of footwear for their 
respective stores. Left column, top to bottom, respectively, by: Karl 
Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. Louis, Mo.; L. E. Summerton, 
Memphis, Tenn.; J. B. McCann, S. Kann Sons Company, Washington, 




















D. C.; Jack Niemeyer, western sales manager, Nisley's. Right column, 

top to bottom, by: B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Bimghamton, 

N. Y.; A. J. Roeder, William H. Block Company, indianapolis, Ind., and 
two windows by William Arinow, Shillito's, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
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Into Jewelry Display 


By A. S. RINEHART 


Paul Feldenheimer, Inc., Portland, Ore. 





From Viking shields and crescent moons 
to Philip Morris cigarettes and streamlined 
trains—so runs the gamut of window display 
at Feldenheimer’s. Anything unusual around 
which we can construct a display with a 
selling thought back of it is welcomed with 
open arms. 

The reason for this policy of getting away 
from the conventional jewelry display is 
simple. People like to be entertained; they 
are continually alert for something “differ- 
ent.” As an example, remember how in- 
stantaneously Ripley’s “Believe it or Not” 
feature went over, and how it has continued 
to interest newspaper readers? It was and 


is something out of the ordinary, a novel 
way of presenting in entertaining form facts 
which are little known. 





We try to follow much the same reasoning 
in our window displays. Jewelry facts which 
to us are so familiar that they long ago 
ceased to be particularly interesting are in 
many cases new to the shopping public. 
They can be dramatized so that the sales 
information with which we want to reach 
the customer is received in entertaining form. 
As a result we have done considerable ex- 
perimenting at Feldenheimer’s in trying to 
obtain new and different trims for our win- 
dows. 

The jewelry displayman is fortunate in 
one respect. ‘Tradition has invested his 
merchandise with glamour and its own ap- 
pearance is conducive to good display. 
Jewelry seems to symbolize art in classic 
form, and from the many different aspects 


of art the displayman may seek his inspira- 
tion. 

Museums, art galleries, books, music, 
architecture, sculpture, magazine _ illustra- 
tions, new developments in science—all are 
grist for the mill of the jewelry displayman 
on the alert for display themes. Somewhere 
in every motion picture, every story, every 
symphony is a subject for a display. It 
remains to dig it out into the light where 
it can be considered and adapted to the 
individual’s requirements. 

The displays shown with this article are 
examples of how ideas can come from ex- 
tremely remote and sometimes seemingly 
unrelated sources. 

On page 17 is a presentation of the idea of 
having two distinct sets of jewelry—platinum 
for evening and gold for daytime. This 
theme was carried out more or less sym- 
bolically, the left half of the window con- 
taining an arrangement of platinum topped 
by a crescent moon, while a golden disc 
representing the sun dominated the right 
side on which gold jewelry was displayed. 
A sweep of fabric trimmed with cut-out sil- 
ver stars was draped over one horn of the 
moon and across the center of the window. 
A black window card was lettered in silver 
and had a silver moon extended from one 
corner to stress platinum for evening and 


—Feldenheimer's, Portland, Ore., uses many 

unusual jewelry displays in an attempt to 

present merchandise in a dramatic, enter- 

taining way. That the store succeeds is 

evidenced by the striking displays with this 
article— 
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—From classic mythology to Philip Morris 
cigarettes is an easy step for A. S. Rine- 
hart, who directs display for Feldenheimer's. 
The cigarette package was cut away in the 
center to show the head and hand of a 
mannequin, the fingers holding a cigarette. 
This display promoted Philip Morris brown 
in connection with cigarette cases, com- 
pacts, and lighters— 


formal wear, the same idea being used (ex- 
cept that the card was white, lettered in 
gold, and with an extended sun) for the 
other half of the window. 

Incidentally; it will be noted in the photo- 
graph just discussed that the background is 
composed of removable panels, thus giving 
a “closed display” where desired, or in other 
settings the panels may be eliminated for 
an “open” display window. 

The next window is of a “Railroad Week” 
display, in which the accuracy theme was a 
natural hook-up for a watch window. On 
the center background panel was mounted 
a painting of a train in the mountains, while 
below it appeared a model of a modern 
streamlined locomotive and cars. No fur- 
ther effort was made to dramatize the win- 
dow except to place a few photographs of 
trains in suitable spots. 

We went back to the days of Lief the 
Lucky and Eric the Red for a display of 
Viking silver, this merchandise naturally 
being given the center position. Jewelry 
groups on small round or square displayers 
were arranged for each side. On the back- 
ground was a reproduction of a Norse 
galley and above it were hung copies of the 
shields and swords wielded to such good 
effect by the followers of Wodin. The en- 
tire setting drove home the trade name of 
the merchandise in a way that was certain 
to cause it to be remembered. 

A still more remote period was called on 
for the small background panel in the next 
display—that of ancient Greece and _ its 
classic myths. Diana, the huntress, was the 
figure naturally selected for a Diana pattern 
of silverware. Note that the background 
proper has been removed for this display, 
thus making the window of the “open” type. 

[Continued on page 40] 
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Interesting Show Cards 
Depend Upon Ideas 


Good lettering, balance, and design are 
required for attractive show cards, but 
whether or not they are immediately inter- 
esting to the one who views them depends 
often on the idea back of them—their orig- 
inality and treatment. 

At the International Association of Dis- 
play Men convention show card contest the 
posters of W. Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa., piled 
up plenty of points through their clever 
handling and novelty. Six of them are 
reproduced here, although it is impossible 
in black and white to show their suave 
blending of colors and the use of cotton, 
fabric, and the like for eye-appeal. 

Taking them up, left to right, upper row: 
The card bearing the copy “Special—only 
$3.45,” used a sheet of dark blue board 
mounted on white. The cut-out circles were 
of white and yellow, lettered in blue out- 
lined with black. The discs were tied to- 
gether with a short length of white rope, 
tipped in red. 

“Listen in with Philco” read the second 
card. The football player was a cut-out 
outline only, an excellent example of the 


delicate work possible with modern cutting 
machinery. His figure was in blue, shaded 
at the right, where it met the black back- 
ground, in bright orange. The portion of a 
football which divided the lettering was of 
fabricoid, appliqued to the background. “Lis- 
ten in” was in orange, while “with Philco” 
was in yellow and light blue. 

One of the best of Brown’s cards was the 
one reading “Get into the swim—an electric 
range for more leisure.” Against a dark 
blue background was mounted a _ mottled 
paper, airbrushed for a wave effect. Above 
this tufts of cotton were pasted to represent 
breaking waves. Cut-out divers of paper 
apparently were plunging into the water. 
The arms of the one figure were bent back 
from the card in a swan dive. The lettering 
was in red and white for the upper phrase, 
and in blue and white below. 

A fabric-covered panel was appliqued to 
the black background on the card reading 
“Sew electrically,” the word “sew” being 
made of cut-out letters also covered with 
fabric. A huge needle was affixed to the 
panel and held in place a strand of blue and 
white yarn, this being passed through holes 


+ pegeewe se 


in the panel and background at the right, 

Skillful use of the airbrush and spatter. 
work marked the card shown next. The let. 
ters in the word “News” were cutouts coy- 
ered with newspaper clippings and shaded 
at each side with blue and yellow, respec- 
tively. They were against a_ background 
ranging from maroon to dark brown. The 
lightning flash was in orange. 

The final card again used black for a 
background. The cut-out dress of the gir! 
was of red paper. The lettering was in 
yellow. 





St. Louis Installers 
Sign Union Pact 

The display installation services of St. 
Louis, Mo., have signed an agreement with 
the local union, establishing a rate of pay- 
ment to installation men of $1 per window. 





J. H. Everetts Joins 
Chicago Firm 

J. H. Everetts, formerly with the M. L. 
Parker Company, Davenport, Iowa, has 
joined Sales Promotion Studios, Chicago. 
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By E. GOLDTHWAITE 


Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco 


The display problem confronting any 
music store involves the dramatizing of mer- 
chandise that lacks seasonal style or fashion 
appeal. To be sure, pianos have joined the 
fashion parade to some extent with the new 
compact vertical styles, but a grand piano 
of the vintage of 1927 is little different 
from that of 1937. The same holds true for 
most other musical instruments, although 
there are new models in radios every year. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., veteran San Fran- 
cisco music firm, does not believe that this 
lack of style news is any excuse for drab 
windows. Under the direction of Harold 


Johnsrude, display manager, this firm has 
used every display possibility to create in- 
terest in its windows and to insure that the 
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the Minipiano, which was first made in Eng- 
land and received royal sanction for the 
little princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose. 

The musical instrument display was one of 
the most successful animated windows Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. has ever installed. The 
four circular stands with lettering around 
the bases all revolved. By dialing the tele- 
phone dial on the outside of the window the 
bystander could hear a record of any one of 
five popular musical instruments—a ma- 
rimba, a guitar, an accordion, a trumpet, or 
a violin. The dial connected with records 
of these various instruments which were 





windows do a selling job for the merchan- 
dise actually displayed as well as for the 
store as a whole. Musical and current 
events offer superb opportunities for drama- 
tizing musical merchandise. Novel ani- 
mated displays—some of which the bystander 
can operate—offer another method of at- 
tracting the attention of passersby. 

How Sherman, Clay & Co. ties in with 
notable current events was shown by the 
firm’s coronation windows. Gold back- 
grounds in the shape of a crown with large 
color photographs of the king and the queen 
and an etching of Westminster Abbey were 
used in all the major windows. The corona- 
tion was a “natural” for the display of two 
pianos in particular: the Steinway, the offi- 
cial piano of the British royal family, and 


—As a background for a window of auto 
radios, Sherman, Clay & Co. used a blow-up 
of a car; notes and streamers were ap- 
pliqued on the windshield; at the right of 
the display was a panel showing the dif- 
ferent dash controls for various types of 
automobiles— 


Music On Display 





played through a loud speaker placed on the 
outside of the window. A talking record 
explaining a lesson club plan for these in- 
struments was cleverly combined with the 
other records. The window attracted crowds 
and resulted in much new business. 

Sherman, Clay & Co. created much inter- 
est in the new type pianos during the city- 
wide furniture fashion week, a semi-annual 
event in San Francisco, by borrowing furni- 
ture from one of the leading furniture stores 
and transforming our windows into a series 
of room set-ups in various smart period 
styles ... modern, Eariy American, and the 
like. 
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The Right Mental Attitude 


At the very start, let me set you right—I 
am not going to advertise or quote from 
Dale Carnegie’s popular book, “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People,” or indulge 
in any class room philosophies of life or 
preachments on how to succeed. 

You are practical, hard-headed business 
men. You are meeting face to face every 
day a variety of complex problems of sell- 
ing—visual selling—and you are required to 
be a super salesman in many ways. You 
have to cope with the views of the merchan- 
dise managers under whom you work and, 
besides, you have to take the criticism and 
praise—just and unjust—of department heads 
and buyers, until some time, I am sure, you 
feel like chucking the whole mess. 

Every displayman- with the right mental 
attitude recognizes that his job, first of all, 
is one of selling—that all the technique, 
talent, originality, ideas and artistry which 
he possesses are secondary to the primary 
function of selling—and by this I mean: 
(1) The ability to sell his ideas to the man- 
agement—and to keep them sold. (2) The 
ability to execute those ideas into practical 
selling displays that will create desires and 
make customers out of window shoppers. 

Every displayman should write on the 
masthead of his department—right in the 
most conspicuous place—this fundamental or 
truism of the merchandising business: 

“Effective selling is primarily good teach- 
ing—preparing the mind of the prospect in 
advance to receive, to understand, and to 
act on the new by dressing it in terms of 
the old.” 

The display manager of a great retail or- 
ganization has it within his power to accept 
the opportunity to become a good teacher. 
He can inspire and stimulate his assistants, 
creating confidence and the spirit of cooper- 
ation among all the executives in the man- 
agement side of the business. 

To do this, however, the displayman must 
of necessity lift himself out of cherished pro- 
fessional garments and become, in his think- 
ing, a major sales and merchandising man, 
who can see, foremost above all artistry, 
sales values. 

He must follow the rule of thinking ahead 
of the customer—remembering that the pros- 
pect’s apparent search for a lower price is 
often a bluff—a weak hang-over from yes- 
terday’s debauch in buying cheap merchan- 
dise. , 

Therefore, in this convention meeting to- 
day, I am going to try to define the type of 
a display manager I would expect you to be. 
I am going to start by asking you to take 
an inventory of yourselfi—to honestly ap- 
praise and evaluate your strength and weak- 
nesses—to definitely. answer this question to 
your own  satisfaction—what attitudes of 
mind do I possess that are handicapping my 
progress in my daily contact with the man- 
agement ? 


*From an address given at the I. A. D, M. con- 
vention, Chicago, 1937. 





By HOMER J. BUCKLEY, President* 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago 


(a) Do I work with people? (b) Do I 
make friends? (c) Do I radiate good cheer, 
sympathy, and kindliness? (d) Do I enthuse 
and inspire confidence? 

Many years ago I was privileged to be 
associated with one of Chicago’s leading de- 
partment stores—then directed by Harry 
Gordon Selfridge, now the merchant prince 
of London. On one occasion, in a meeting 
of executives, he gave utterance to an axiom 
that I have never forgotten: 

“If you do not know—and practice—the 
art of making customers—of untying their 
purse strings by understanding and appeal- 
ing to their heart strings—your success can 
never be more than ordinary.” 

Of the many problems with which the 
business executive has to cope today, there 
is none more important, none more difficult 
of solution than that of handling and deal- 
ing with men. Mechanical invention, eco- 
nomic research, and the like have, at least 
to a certain extent, standardized the general 
lines of procedure. Truly exclusive advan- 
tages are very rare indeed, and are almost 
never of any permanency. 

There is, therefore, a truly great respon- 
sibility upon those who would direct a busi- 
ness enterprise of any sort to give really 
serious and conscious consideration to the 
problems of selecting and coordinating those 
upon whom they rely for assistance; to de- 
termine their abilities and weaknesses that 
they may more intelligently evaluate their 
usefulness and know what to expect from 
them; to understand them and their prob- 
lems that they may be helped to achieve 
their greatest effectiveness. This is not 
paternalism or sentimentality—it is a matter 
of very practical economics, of dollars and 
cents saving to your organization, and of 
positive importance in rendering it as effi- 
cient as possible. Enthusiasm, personality, 
and friendships—these are the trinity qual- 
ities that make for success in any business 
enterprise. The source of all true enthusi- 
asm is an active belief. 

We like optimism—not silly chatter about 
“conditions being wonderful” but sound opti- 
mism based upon facts. Above all, we like 
the man who plainly shows he is familiar to 
some extent with our business and its prob- 
lems. We like the man who appreciates 
our own personality. We like the man who 
shows a sympathetic attitude toward our 
ideas, our ambitions, our emotions—who can 
become enthusiastic with us, or who can 
build up our enthusiasm for ourselves—our 
belief in ourselves and our work. 

In applying this philosophy of human con- 
duct to the display of merchandise, it is well 
to realize that we will progress with older 
organizations only so far as tradition dic- 
tates. “A man is a good deal like a tack— 
he can only go as far as his head will per- 
mit.” 

Men think in traditional channels. These 
typical attitudes of mind on the part of 
sales manager, merchandise manager, sales- 


people, advertising managers, display man. 
agers, are often very real difficulties to meet 
up with and to arrive at a common denomi- 
nator understanding thereof. 

Surprising as it may seem, altogether to 
often this attitude of mind is centered op 
the question of costs and price concessions, 
with an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
many to nurse a price-downward conscious- 
ness as a volume means of effecting sales— 
but without profit. 

Such situations color many decisions jn 
regard to plans and methods. When the 
educational process goes far enough, a mu- 
tual respect is developed that helps both 
management and selling to secure greater 
and more profitable cooperation. So to edu- 
cate the public, we must first educate the 
teachers, i. e., the managers and salespeople 
who will apply the program. 

We sell to a public. That public doesn't 
have to buy of us. That public is a peculiar 
thing. It is busy, fickle, indifferent and ex- 
acting. We know less about it than we 
should. We do know, however: 

1. It’s a fallacy that the public will auto- 
matically seek the best. 

2. It’s a fallacy that the public knows the 
difference between price and value. 

3. It’s a fallacy that the public will auto- 
matically reward enterprise and service. 

4. It’s a fallacy that the public knows 
what it wants. 

5. It’s a fallacy that the public will de- 
mand over any great length of time what it 
is not reminded of. 

Therefore, we have sales conferences and 
clinics with projected educational methods 
to simplify the selling problem and to equip 
us to do an understanding job by developing 
the right approach and by acquiring the 
right attitude of mind. 

Selling is an absolutely essential. function 
in all enterprises depending on public sup- 
port. It is one of the major problems of 
the mercantile and retail business in par- 
ticular. 

In the field of advertising display I know 
from personal experience that real progress 
is being made and there is a mental attr 
tude developing that is most encouraging. 
Manufacturers are giving the great mass 0! 
Main street retailers more intelligent co 
operation than in the past. Better display 
materials, which dramatize the product, are 
being provided. The retailers, on their part, 
are showing a cooperative spirit in making 
use of suitable materials furnished by the 
manufacturers. 

The dramatized one-product display has 
been proving its worth as a sales producer. 
The stopping power and general attractive 
ness of such displays is noticeable on every 
business street—especially in an increasing 
number of trading areas in our larger cities: 
The reluctance of retailers to give an entire 
window for a week or more to one product 
is largely a thing of the past. Retailers have 
learned that the sales results warrant 't. 
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Six Modern Displays 
From south Bend 




















—From South Bend, Ind., the home of Notre Dame university, come the 
six displays shown above. Upper left, "safety matches in accessories," 
by Edward J. Basker, The Ellsworth Store. Basker is also responsible for 
the street scene at the upper right in which the lamp post and bensh 
ore featured. Center left, a fine combination of recesses, indirect light- 
ing, and wire mesh work by Dan Ganger, George Wyman & Co. Center 
tight a striking bridal display—"Net casts an aura of romance around 
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the modern bride"—by Frank G. Bingham, Robertson Brothers. Lower 
left, gray with drum red, featuring blow-ups in the display niches, and 
two vertical columns of indirectly lighted glass blocks, by Frank G. Bing- 
ham. Lower right, “Boys’ Patrol," by Leo A. Ball, Max Adler Company; 
this display was winner of third prize of $50 in a national contest spon- 
sored by U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 

better displays installed in the Indiana city— 


These windows are typical of the 
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bDacific Coast Delegates 
Meet September 19-21 


When the Pacific Coast Association of 
Display Men convenes in Yakima, Wash., 
September 19, delegates will be offered prob- 
ably the greatest educational program ever 
presented in the fourteen years of Pacific 
coast conventions. This will be the result 
of months of hard work and the expenditure 
of a considerable amount of money. 

Roy Samuel, Pacific Power & Light Com- 
pany, Yakima, was appointed convention 
director last September and lost no time in 
selecting his department heads and starting 
preparations. W. S. Stacy, Miller’s, was 
chosen as publicity director and immediately 
established the Pacific Coast Display News, 
which has created considerable interest in 
the coming convention. 

Stanley Kyllingstadt, Yakima Hardware 
Company, is in charge of entertainment 
and has arranged an excellent schedule of 
events. The trip to Mt. Rainier, Sunday, 
September 20, is the highlight of his en- 
deavors. The visit to this scenic wonderland 
will long be remembered by those who at- 
tend, as will the stag party planned for 
Monday night, September 21. 

The dinner dance with plenty of entertain- 
ment will be the grand finale of the con- 
vention on Tuesday evening. 

Rolland Pease, Draper’s, Inc., has had his 
committee working overtime on educational 
features. Of importance is the elimination 
of competitive windows. This year there 
will be eight model displays installed in the 
convention hall by some of the foremost 
coast displaymen. Everybody in Yakima 
who is interested in display has been work- 
ing. Thanks to the chamber of commerce 
and prominent business men there has been 
considerable help from those not actively 
engaged in display. This is the first time 
that a smaller city has had the opportunity 
of being host to the P. C. A. D. M. The 
Yakima club feels that it is “on the spot,” 
so to speak, and this convention must click 
as no other one has! 

From all indications, attendance records 
will be broken when the first session is 
called to order. Never before has a more 
notable group of speakers appeared. Head- 
ing the list is Robert O. Johnson, display 
director, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, and president of the Chicago Dis- 
play Club. He will deliver his address, 
“Mothering Merchandise,” Monday evening, 
with Yakima employers and salespeople as 
special guests of the P. C. A. D. M. Everett 
Smith, manager, Rhodes Brothers, Tacoma, 
will speak before the joint meeting of the 
chamber of commerce and P. C. A. D. M. 
Dr. W. J. Hindley; Seattle, and Walter 
Potter, lighting engineer, Portland, are two 
other outstanding men to appear on the 


program. 
The fourteenth annual convention of the 





By G. E. WILLIAMS 
Barnes-Woodin Company, Yakima, Wash. 


P. C. A. D. M will be outstanding, and dis- 

playmen within a radius of 500 miles of 

Yakima can not afford to miss it! The 

entire program is as follows: 

Sunday, September 19 
Registration $5. Includes banquet. 
(Extra banquet tickets $2) 

9:00 A. M.—Registration and welcome to 

P. C. A. D. M. members. 

11:00 A. M.—Auto caravan leaves Commer- 
cial hotel for trip to Mt. Rainier via 
Yakima park. 

2:00 P. M.—Golf at the Yakima Country 
Club. 

Monday, September 20 

8:00 A. M.—Breakfast. Discussion of fu- 
ture P. C. A. D. M. activities. Donnelly 
hotel. 

10:00 A. M.—Convention called to order by 
G. E. Williams, president, P. C. A. D. M. 

10:05 A. M.—Invocation by Rev. Orville D. 
Peterson, of the First Christian Church, 
Yakima. Singing of “America” and 
“God Save the King” by entire assembly. 

10:15 A. M.—Welcome address by Mayor 
Temple. P 

10:25 A. M.—Response by Ray Hering, dis- 
play director, The Crescent, Spokane. 

10:35 A. Mi—W. J. Hindley, manager, Wash- 
ington Merchants Association, Seattle. 

“Display and Its Place in Modern Mer- 
chandising.” 

11:10 A. M.—Introduction of manufacturers 
and representatives. 

11:30 A. M.—Adjournment for group photo- 
graphs. 

12:00 Noon—Joint luncheon of Yakima 
Chamber of Commerce and P. C. A. D. 
M. Special address by Everett Smith, 
manager, Rhodes’ Brothers, Tacoma. 
“Merchandising the Show Window.” 

Afternoon Session— 

2:00 P. M—Meeting called to order by 
President G. E. Williams. 

2:10 P. M—“Club Organization.” Five- 
minute discussions by: Robert O. John- 
son, display director, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago; Vic Linden, 
The Crescent, Spokane; Walter Rimes, 
Henry Birk & Sons, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C.; Eyrle Day, Turrell Shoe Com- 
pany, Seattle; J. Walter Johnson, Pow- 
ers Furniture Company, Portland; rep- 
resentative of Great Falls, Mont., club, 
and others. 

2:45 P. M.—“Coordination of Display and 
Newspaper Advertising.” Speaker to be 
announced. 

3:20 P. M.—lIntroduction of 1937 conven- 
tion heads. 

3:30 P. M.—Two model windows by two 
foremost Pacific coast displaymen. (1) 
Silks, (2) shoes. 

3:50 P. M.—Question box. 

4:00 P. M—Appointment of committees 


4:10 P. M.—Adjournment and inspection of 
manufacturers’ exhibits, fifth floor, Com- 
mercial hotel. 

Evening Session— 

8:00 P. M—‘Mothering Merchandise,” Rob- 
ert O. Johnson. Yakima salespeople and 
employees to be special guests of P. ¢, 
A. D. M. Chamber of Commerce audi- 
torium. 

9:30 P. M.—Stag party. 
in advance! 

Tuesday, September 20 

Morning Session— 

10:00 A. M.—Meeting called to order by 
G. E. Williams, president. 

10:05 A. M.—Introduction of visiting officers 
of the-P=C. A. D. MM. 

10:15 A. M.—Address by W. E. 
president, Drapers, Inc., Yakima. 

10:35 A. M—‘“Three Second Selling with 
Displays and Light,’ Walter Potter, 
General Electric Company illuminating 
engineer, Portland. 

11:40 A. M—Two model windows by fore- 
most Pacific coast displaymen. (1) 
Ready-to-wear, (2) men’s wear. 

12:00 Noon—Luncheon at Golden Wheel 
cafe (price not included in registration 
fee). Program under the direction of 
Spokane Display Club, Vic Linden pre- 
siding. 

Afternoon Session— 

2:00 P. M.—Meeting called to order by 
president, G, E. Williams. 

2:05 P. M—Two model windows by fore- 
most Pacific coast displaymen. (1) Mil- 
linery, (2) electrical appliances. 

2:30 P. M.—‘“Interior Displays and Sell- 
ing,” W. R. Monte, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Spokane. 

3:00 P. M.—Show card demonstration, Carl 
Fenner, Valley Poster Service, Yakima. 

3:20 P. M—Selection of 1938 convention 


Planned for long 


Draper, 


city. 
3:30 P. M.—Nomination and election of 
officers. 


4:00 P. M—Business meeting of P. C. A. 
D. M. 


5:00 P. M.—Adjournment. Inspection of 


manufacturers’ exhibit on fifth floor, 
Commercial hotel. 

Evening Session— 

8:00 P. M.—Banquet and ball. “Grand 


Finale.” 





Karl Roth Joins 
Old King Cole 


Karl Roth, who formerly conducted his 
own display equipment business at Findlay. 
Ohio, has joined Old King Cole, Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio, and will cover the eastern divi- 
sion. James H. Beardsley, who was asso- 
ciated with Roth, has also joined the (antoa 
firm and will cover the western territory. 
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Evansville Display Club 
ls Organized 


Twenty-four members comprise the newly 
formed Tri-State Display Association, with 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind. R. H. 
Brennan, Wells’, and Hoffman’s Men Shop, 
has been elected president. The other offi- 
cers are John Tarpey, DeJong’s, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Campbell, Evansville Dry 
Goods Company, secretary, and Frank Lan- 
oux, Strouse & Brothers, treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the organization include: R. H. 
Brennan, John Tarpey, Henry Levy, Russell 
Tomey, Jack Daugherty, Frank Lanoux, 
Robert Campbell, John Barton, Jess Hallert, 
Alvin Savage, Fred Hoffman, Ralph Topper, 
Fred Regener, John J. Hummel, George 
Youngstroud, Kenneth Hanes, Otto Harms, 
Robert Doughty, George Fink, Richard H. 
Trout, William Pressley, Mason Ash, 
Charles MclIlree, and C. E. Markham. 





Everett Quintrell Wins 


$300 Grand Prize 

The sum of $300 has been awarded Everett 
W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, as grand prize for his display 
entries in a promotion contest sponsored by 
the General Shoe Corporation, Nashville, 
Tenn. The competition took the form of 
complete store promotions and ran from 
January to July, an entry being required for 
each month. 





W. A. |. Has Advance Showing 
Of Fall Display Materials 


An advance showing of “Corobuff” and 
“Corocraft” display materials for fall and 
winter was held at the offices of Window 
Advertising, Inc., 175 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, during the week of July 14. An 
elaborate exhibit was worked out in various 
products of the “Corobuff” line, according 
to John D. Wilson, sales promotion manager. 





R. P. Fisher Attends 
Cincinnati Luncheon 

Members of the Greater Cincinnati Dis- 
piay Club had as their guest at a luncheon 
July 27 R. P. Fisher, James B. Williams, 
Inc. New York City. Fisher, after taking 
in the International Association of Display 
Men convention at Chicago, plans on visit- 
ing Detroit, Toledo, and Cincinnati. 





Thomas Lee In Charge 
Of Bonwit Display 

Mrs. Helen Coles, formerly display direc- 
tor for Bonwit Teller Company, New York 
City, has retired to private life, being re- 
Placed by Thomas Lee. The latter has just 
returned from a. year’s stay in Australia, 
where he served as display consultant for 
Farmer & Co., Ltd. 





A. J. Roeder Wins 
Two Awards 


A. J. Roeder, William H. Block Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been adjudged winner 
of first prize in the Apex electric washer 
and refrigerator national display contest. 
Third prize in the Frances Denney products 


display contest, also national, has also been 
awarded Roeder. 
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KLING-TITE and HANSCO 
TACKPOINTS IN THE 


” SED 


— Better Service 
to the User 


Kling-Tite and Hansco Tackers 
are made for driving Tack- 
points up to Y-inch length. 
They’re widely used for all 
kinds of tacking—cutting costs 
and speeding up work, 


Faster 
Tacking 

























peer together in a perfect- 
working combination — Kling- 
Tite and Hansco Tackers and 
Tackpoints assure faster, better 
tacking. They're both made in 
the same plant under unified con- 
trol, which assures smooth, accur- 
ate operation. 


ASK FOR FOLDER 
If you’re not a Kling-Tite or Hansco 
user, send for descriptive folder of 
Kling-Tite and Hansco Tackers. 















5041 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Unbreakable 
FeUBBERLITE 


This new combination millinery head and 
collarette suitable for 


BLOUSE DISPLAY 


j represents an unusual value at $6.50. 
J Washable and unbreakable, it will afford 


years of effective service. 








G Also available in five smart millinery heads 
without collars—but for use with or without stands, 
at $4.50 each. Consult your jobber or write 


RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


531 S. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










STORE FRONT LIGHTING 


BLOCKART CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Use Day-Glow Reflectors for better show All letters are 4 inch Size Wood He Fl 
window lighting, 200 watt size, 914” diameter, thick. Machine made 1 inch $3.10 .00 
Triple Copper-Back Silvering. for uniform quality. 2 iach.... £&% 8.75 
Made for use in 3 inch.... 4.40 15.00 

All first quality. Save % to %. For full tracks or for mount- 5 inch 10.95 26.00 
details write Department D. ing. 4” Script 8.00 26.00 
2” Script 6.50 19.00 

DAY GLOW REFLECTOR CO. 1627 Locust St. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


332 E. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 
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The National Advertiser 
and Exposition Display 


By M. C. LEAVITT 


American Safety Razor Corporation, Brooklyn 


BLADES | we 


* GF 


Se 


—The upper photograph shows a portion of the American Safety Razor Corporation exhibit at 

the Druggist Supply Corporation. The lattice effect was carried out on the walls as well as on 

the ceiling. Crushed amber cellophane protruded from each square; all lattice work was in- 

directly lighted. . . . The second display used dark textone panels, much blue velvet, and 
indirect lighting— 


PRODUCTS. ,ygRICAN SAFETY Ryn CORES 
en | 








I think that it is a significant testimonial 
to the selling ability of display that more 
and more national advertisers are establish- 
ing their own display departments. They are 
realizing that the importance of display at 
the point-of-sale can not be neglected or 
treated casually without resultant decrease in 
sales. 

The display manager for a national adver- 
tiser naturally meets many problems, not the 
least of which is the question of how to 
handle exposition displays. It is essential that 
work of this type be impressive, either 
through skillful arrangement or through 
sheer drama, for the exposition display is de- 
signed to reach quantity buyers at a time 
when they are definitely interested in any- 
thing in their line which they can re-sell at 
a profit. 

It is needless to say that the exposition 
display is subject to strong competition, for 
other products of the same nature are almost 
invariably exhibited at the same time and 
under the same conditions. 

Considerable attention is paid to this phase 
of display by the American Safety Razor 
Corporation, and two examples of this type 
of advertising—each of them producing well 
—are reproduced on this page. 


The one at the top shows only half of the 
actual exhibit which was- set up for the 
Druggist Supply Corporation convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, a 
short time back. The ceiling was designed 
with white lattice strips with amber cello- 
phane crushed through each square, giving the 
effect of glass bricks with indirect- lighting 
from the ceiling. All the panels along the 
tables were built of a textone finish showing 
three shades of green. The surface panels 
showing the cut-out letters were of a very 
dark green silk plush. After the display was 
set up all around, the open spaces were closed 
in with white lattice strips made up _ into 
squares through which crushed cellophane 
appeared as on the ceiling. All these lattice 
panels were then illuminated from the rear 
and so pleasing was the effect that it was 
commented on by practically every visitor to 
the booth. Each panel had a spotlight focused 
directly on it and the entire room was a mass 
of indirect lighting. This display was designed 
and executed by our firm’s own display 
department. 

The second exposition display was espe- 
cially built for the purchasing agents’ con- 
vention, which also was held in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. This booth was made up with 
blue velvet predominating. Textone panels 
were used, and indirect lighting employed. 
All letters were cutouts and mounted in re- 
lief against the dark background. 
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Old King Cole Ties-In 
With Disney Picture 

Walt Disney’s forthcoming full-length fea- 
ture motion picture, “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” is the basis of a major holi- 
day promotion by Old King Cole, Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio. Ten of the most important and 
entertaining scenes have been selected for 
dioramic shadow-box treatment, the char- 
acters being modeled from Disney’s orig- 
inal studio sketches. Each character is in 
full round and in costume. Special lighting 
effects aid greatly in the effect, it is said. 
There is a total of 130 animations in the 
ten dioramas. Because of the “pre-vue” na- 
ture of the promotion the displays may be 
seen only by appointment. 

Assisting R. E. MacKenzie, general man- 
ager of the firm, in the promotion are L. V. 
Bockius, vice-president in charge of sales; 
Al Parke, director of design; Karl Roth, 
eastern division, and James H. Beardsley, 
western division. 





Nalco Introduces 
"Winterscene™’ 

Following the success of the firm’s “Sea- 
scape” panorama introduced this summer, 
Nalco, Inc., 116 East Twenty-seventh street, 
New York City, has developed a “Winter- 
scene” panorama. A vista of snow-covered 
pine trees, snowflakes, and a stone wall ap- 
pear against a background of blue. 





New Display Company 

For Atlanta 

J. Ira De Lamater has formed the Adco 
Window Display Service at 72 Houston 
street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. The firm will 
specialize in creating de luxe window and 
interior displays, as well as offering an in- 
stallation service for the national advertiser. 





Potential Displayman 
Makes Appearance 

Friends who noticed the spring in O. W. 
“Bud” Bennett’s step at the International 
Association of Display Men _ convention 
found that the reason was a fine boy born 
the week prior. Bennett is display manager 
for Kolliner’s, Stillwater, Minn. 








Culver & Reardon 
ls New Firm 


Irwin Culver, Chicago, doyen of American 
mannequin sculptors, and Elmer Reardon, 
St. Louis, have formed a firm to be known 
as Culver & Reardon. They will engage in 
mannequin reconstruction and_ refinishing, 
and plan to travel extensively. 





J. N. Greene To Travel 
Southeast For Buttress 
J. N. Greene, Atlanta, Ga., will in future 
Cover nine states in the Southeast as a rep- 
resentative of Charles F. Johnson, Los An- 


geles, Calif., national distributor for Buttress 
display board. 





New Display Manager 
For Milwaukee Firm 


Eugene Bonazek is now in charge of dis- 


play at the Bitker-Gerner Store, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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Jo Nel You 
MAKE MORE PROFITS 


FREE 


WE WILL SEND 
ANY OF THESE 
BOOKLETS 






HOW TO MAKE PROFITS 
WITH THE CUTAWL 


Contains an analysis of your market, sugges 
tions on how to sell your work, illustrations of 
work done by sign shops, etc., etc. 


THEATRE DISPLAYS MADE 


WITH THE CUTAWL 

A portfolio of examples of work produced by 
sign shops for leading theatres of this country. 
Full af veluahle ideas. 


PRIZE WINNING DISPLAYS 


MADE WITH THE CUTAWL 


Window displays which won highest honors at 
l. A. D. M. conventions are reproduced—a 
portfolio of the best in window display. 


CUTAWL HELPS 


The new edition for Fall and Winter. Replete 
with new and original sketches for Fall Open- 
ings, Football, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Sketches cf windows done in Baroque and with 
the new bevel border. 


METHODS OF MAKING 
ENLARGEMENTS 


Outlines of the various methods used to en- 
larae any subject for reproduction in displays. 


WINDOW DISPLAY FIXTURES 
MADE WITH THE CUTAWL 


Contains sketches and information on how to 
make unusual window fixtures at very low cost. 


These valuable booklets have been published to 
keep Cutawl users fully informed on new trends 
and methods to increase business and profits. Any 
folder sent FREE on request. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 S. THROOP ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








—-~- 
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[1] Cutawl Helps (Fall and 
Winter) 


Name .. 
Address 
City.... 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago 
Please send me FREE booklets checked below: 


[] How to Make More 
Profits 
[] Theatre Displays 


CJ Prize Winning Displays 
1 Methods of Making En 


largements 
[] Fixtures Made With The 
Cutawl 
Mee. oS 8-37 











Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
R. C. KASH, Editor. 





OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display Adver- 
tising. 


2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 


3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 


4. Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display's Power in Merchan- 
dising. 








6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
VOL. XXXI AUGUST, 1937 No. 2 
The Membership Drive 
Of the I. A. D. M. 
The fortieth convention of the Inter- 


national Association of Display Men has 
passed into history, leaving the national body 
with a completely new corps of officers and 
directors. The president, Erwin A. Hiff- 
man, sounded the keynote of the aggressive 
policy he intends to follow when he stated 
that an immediate drive would be started 
for new members. 

Perhaps the best way in which to accom- 
plish this objective is through the active 
participation of the I. A. D. M. office in 
the formation of new clubs in various 
portions of the country. In the past, 
clubs have usually been formed by a few 
local displaymen with the interests of their 
profession at heart and a realization that 
regular meetings of displaymen result in a 
better understanding of the other man’s 
problems, as well as leading to good fellow- 
ship. In such cases, however, affiliation with 
the national organization has not always 
followed, especially for the club as a group. 
A few members might straggle in, but always 
more or less as an afterthought. 


Should the home office of the I. A. D. M 
undertake and be successful in the organiza- 
tion of a number of local clubs in strategic 
cities, then membership in the national body 
would be an objective right from the start. 
There are always a few leading displaymen 
in each city who can be used as a nucleus 
around which to buifd a strong local club. It 
would seem that this method of securing new 
members is a logical one—one which would 
repay a reasonable expenditure of time and 


money. 
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Easily "Absorbed" Displays 
Are Essential 

On September 1, 1927, it required 33 hours 
to cross the continent by plane from San 
Francisco to. New York. The plane was a 
single-engine, 400 horsepower, metal and 
fabric transport job whose little cabin had 
two passenger seats. The cruising speed 
was 90 miles per hour. There was no radio 
and few of the flying aids of today. 

On September 1, 1937, ten years later, the 
coast-to-coast time will be a few minutes 
over 15 hours, with only three stops to be 
made en route instead of fourteen in 1927. 
The plane will be all-metal, with a 2,000 
horsepower twin engine developing a cruis- 
ing speed of 190 miles per hour with loads 
ranging from twelve passengers in the 
“sleeper” plane to twenty-one in the day 
plane. 

Increased speed in air transportation might 
well be considered as typical of the present 
era. It is an age of speed. People are con- 
stantly on the move, at a more rapid pace 
than ever before. Life is keyed up, tense; 
the individual knows where he is going and 
wants to get there as soon as possible. 

The length of each “impression oppor- 
tunity” afforded by display has been cut 
seriously. Unless the displayman is pre- 
pared to install displays whose details can 
be grasped at a glance, or the atmosphere 
of which is capable of halting the spectator 
for a closer look, he is not reaching all of 
his potential market. Clarity of display is 
more necessary today than ever before. 





""Hands-Across-the-Sea" 
For Displaymen 

A distinctly courteous and pleasing ges- 
ture was made by the displaymen of London 
when they cabled their best wishes for a 
successful convention to the International 
Association of Display Men, convened at 
Chicago August 1-5. It would have been a 
pleasure had some of the men from England 
been able to attend in person. With the 
increasing growth of display it is not un- 
reasonable to think that in the near future 
many foreign visitors will be attracted to 
the annual gathering of the I. A. D. M., just 
as many Americans are making a pilgrimage 
to the Paris Exposition this year. Perhaps 
within a few years the “International” part 
of the I. A. D. M. name will be more fully 
justified. 





Music Display Awards 
Are Announced 

Prize winners have just been announced 
for the display contest held in connection 
with the thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants. In the division for piano display 
(cities under 100,000 population) first prize, 
a silver trophy, went to Bruce J. Alexander, 
Fowler, Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y. 
For cities of over 100,000 the award was 
won by Sherman-Clay & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The same firm also won its popula- 
tion division award for the best musical 
merchandise window. ‘The prize for the 
same type of display in smaller cities went 
to the Wurlitzer Music Store, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
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Display Board Developments 
Shown At Convention 

Among the new items in display mate. 
rials which aroused interest at the Inter. 
national Association of Display Men cop. 
vention, Chicago, was the presentation of 
“Beaver Colo-Board” and “Beaver Ben 
Board,” developments of the Beaver Board 
Division of Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, New York City. The first, according 
to Leo C. Monahan, sales manager, is re. 
versible, having a different color on each 
side. The colors are built into the board, 
A large variety of requirements can_ be 
accommodated by the series of colors avail- 
able. “Bent Board” has the curve built in 
and may be had in either plain surface, 
“Colo-Board,” or in a silver foil surface 
pebbled on one or both sides. It may he 
obtained in diameters ranging from 6 to 24 
inches. 





New Displayers 
For Accessories 

“The revolutionary vogue of matching, 
harmonizing, or contrasting fashion acces- 
sories has been growing so rapidly that lead- 
ing stores have been making special plans 
to capitalize on it,’ according to George 
Roosevelt, The Roosevelt Organization, 527 
Fifth avenue, New York City, sales and mer- 
chandising consultants. “A recent survey 
among department stores throughout the 
country shows that an average increase of 
23 per cent is anticipated this coming sea- 
son in this type of merchandising. As a 
result, there is a distinct need for radically 
new, coordinated displays.” The Roosevelt 
Organization has developed for this problem 
its “Con-centro” line of display fixtures 
which permit coordination of shoes, hand- 
bags, and accessories in a wide variety of 
shapes and sizes. 





Buffalo Firm Installs 


New Service 

Samuel C. Dutch & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 
display fixture distributors, has announced 
the addition of Max Burke, New York City, 
to the organization. Burke, with many years 
of experience in the display field, will spe- 
cialize in the sale of display fabrics, back- 
ground materials, decorative supplies, and 
novelty items. 





George H. Wagner 
To Brandeis 

George H. Wagner, for the past several 
years display manager for the George H. 
Peck Company, Kansas City, Mo., resigned 
his position as of August 1 to join J. L. 
Brandeis Stores, Omaha, Neb., where he will 
direct display. He is succeeded at Peck’s by 
Charles R. Crawley, his former assistant, 
who came to Peck’s via the Big Store, Au 
burn, N. Y., and Leopold Adler, Savannah, 
Georgia. 





Cooperative Committee 
Has Meeting 


The Cooperative Committee of Window 
Advertising, Inc., and Associates, held 4 
business meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sunday, August 1. 
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“Invisible Glass Aids Display,” 
Says Speaker 


“More than selling invisible glass—we’re 
selling a finer, dramatic type of display,” 
W. E. McCormick, Invisible Glass Company 
of America, told students at the New York 
School of Display recently. “Because we do 
not see the glass, the whole attention is 
focused on the merchandise itself, therefore 
the display must be superior—it must be 
artistic and well executed. Invisible glass 
teaches us how really important display is.” 

The speaker gave a brief history of the 
development of the show window from the 
time when oiled paper or skins were stretched 
tight over the window frames up to the 
present increasing use of invisible glass. 

“We know that with flat glass you have 
to place the merchandise at least 18 inches 
back from the glass and that merchandise 
placed clear at the back of the window 
can not be seen clearly. But with invisible 
glass we can place the merchandise right 
up against the glass and clear back to the 
background. All the space in the window 
can be utilized. Everything behind the 
glass, at any distance, can be seen because 
there is no reflection.” 

McCormick explained how invisible glass 
is made and how it works. ‘Each installa- 
tion is a geometrical problem designed for 
that particular window. No two are just 
alike. It takes about a week to work out 
the design and bend the glass just the right 
way.” 





Many Display Entries 
For Plastic Contest 

Among many display entries in the second 
Modern Plastics competition now being spon- 
sored by Modern Plastics magazine, the 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., enters the decoration group with the 
firm’s latest merchandising device—a com- 
bined watch display and change tray. 

Moulded of chip-proof, wear-proof, bright 
lustrous scarlet Durez, the tray fits on 
crowded counters, taking up a minimum of 
space and attracting a maximum of interest. 
Fitting into recesses moulded in the tray are 
two Ingersoll pocket watches and two strap 
watches over which is a glass cover to keep 
out dust. In front is an integral tray into 
which the dealer drops change after making 
a sale, 

A very effective counter display, moulded 
of plastics, for Old Mr. Boston liquor, is 
entered by Ben Burk, Inc., in the industrial 
group. The stand is moulded to display 
three pint bottles of Old Mr. Boston liquor, 
and a small set screw in the back of each 
compartment, when tightened, grips each 
hottle securely and prevents handling and 
pilferage, 





Twenty-fifth Convention 
For Max Frank 

Max H. Frank, representative for Decora- 
tive Plant Company, New York City, an- 
nounces that the Chicago I. A. D. M. con- 
vention is the twenty-fifth he has attended. 
Prior to joining the Decorative Plant Com- 
Pany, Frank was connected with the Botan- 


ical Decorating Company, Chicago, for a 
Score of years. 
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SPELL-O-LIGHT 


Automatic Electric Contacts 


attention at the 








attracted unusual 


I. A. D. M. Convention 


A patented system of individual lamp-bulb control that enables 
the display man and display producer to create dramatic and 
attention-arresting display animation at very moderate cost. 


You will be amazed at the display possibilities which are 
limited only by the ingenuity of the display designer. 
INEXPENSIVE e STARTLING e MAINTENANCE-FREE 
FOR DISPLAYS e WINDOWS e BOOTHS e ETC. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


BESBEE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


TRENTON . - NEW JERSEY 


With This Machine 
DISPLAYMEN 


everywhere are making illustrated backgrounds, 
panels and posters easily, quickly and at low 
cost because the BRISCHOGRAPH makes you 
an artist—instantly. 























L 


The BRISCHOGRAPH is an in- 
dispensable piece of equipment 
for every Displayman, Cardwriter, 
Poster Artist and Designer. It 
pays for itself quickly, and its 
modest price puts it within the 
reach of all. 


The New 3/10 Model 


"20 


COMPLETE 


Any photo, magazine, sketch, etc., 
regardless of size, can be clearly 
projected to desired size, in per- 
fectly defined detail, in natural 
colors, with reading matter from 


leh @ ight as eg The BRISCHOGRAPH is simple to operate, as the above illustra- 


tion clearly shows (Guaranteed to be reproduced from unretouched 
photograph). Simply place the Brischograph over the copy to be 
enlarged and focus to produce desired enlargement. Then follow 
the projection with pencil, pen or brush. You will be surprised 
how easily and quickly you can make attention-compelling back- 


grounds. 
THE BRISCHOGRAPH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Visit your dealer today and ask 
to see the Brischograph. Better 
still, buy it and try it in your 
every-day work . . if you do 
not find it all we claim—a worthy, 
time saving addition to your 
equipment—return it in ten days 
and your money will be refunded. 


Established 1926 
94 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. 


Send for our New Circular 
Showing “WHO’S WHO” 








You spend good A RT = CUT Beautifully Finished 
ARDBOARD money for adver- Diff t S 
: LETTER CO. | 10 Different Types 


12 Different Colors 
of Heavy 
100 Pt. Card Board 


Free sample letter sent upon request. Territories 
open for qualified distributors and dealers. 


tising cutouts or 

EASELS counter merchan- 

=-¢ dise displays. It 

is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 


173 West 24th St. 
New York, N. Y. 























When writing Advertisers, mention Display World 








Crocodiles made their appearance in Rocke- 
feller Center windows recently—big bumpy 
brown ones straight from El Salvador! They 
pushed aside, for the moment, the ruins cf 
Inca and Aztec palaces and temples, crowded 
out colorful Indian handicraft and costumes. 
and took complete possession of the Grace 
Line windows at Fiftieth street and Fifth 
avenue. 

Here, stretched at the feet of the lovely 
huntress who shot them, these crinkled crea- 
tures are doing their bit to dramatize the 
croc hunt so popular with tourists visiting 
the Spanish Americas. They are victims of a 
hunt in El Salvador, smallest of the Central 
American republics—a land studded with 
lakes and threaded with rivers where the 
“crocs” make their homes and the _ globe- 
trotting smart set go gunning for skins. 


Dramatizing the “croc” hunt is part of the 
Grace Line’s display program featuring sports 
in foreign countries. Travel companies recog- 
nize the fact that exploring ruined Cities, 
prowling through native markets, and doing 
the night spots in strange lands is not the 
sole interest of globetrotters. Many of them 
want to enjoy their pet sports along the way. 

Fishing tackle and rifles, skis and golf 
clubs are crowding their way into luggage 
trucks; and preserved alligator skins and 
stuffed fish are brought back by the adventur- 
ing sportsman to prove tall tales of prowess 
in foreign lands. 


Sports displays which were particularly 


well-timed. were some ski windows presented 
by the Grace Line during a particularly heavy 
heat wave recently. Skis and piles of snow, 
ponchos and boots, and pictures of skiers 
zooming down snow-frosted mountains pre- 
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By EDNA MAE STARK 
Grace Line, New York City 


sented a picture which proved very alluring to 
the perspiring passerby, and played up one of 
the unusual features of Chile. On that West 
Coast republic of South America, winter 
reigns while we have summer and _ there’s 
excellent skiing over a two-thousand-mile 
stretch of mountains from July to early Octo- 
ber—and in some sections all year round. A 
further timely element was introduced by 
pictures of members of the ski team selected 
to represent the United States in a Pan- 
American championship meet at Farellones 
near Santiago, Chile’s capital, between July 
18th and 26th. The window was a splendid 
example of employing the unusual to attract 
attention, of tieing up with the news to give 








authenticity and of capitalizing the unusual 
interest aroused in skiing during the past 
winter—this summer during a season when 
few ski resorts in the world can offer the 
sport. 

The publicity given the International Polo 
Cup Matches was used by the same steamship 
company as a subject upon which to build 
a polo display featuring the sport as pre- 
sented in Chile. Chile is famous for its excel- 
lent polo ponies and the sport is very popular 
down there. And visitors may arrange to play 
or to spectate as they wish—or if they prefer, 
merely go riding with dusky huasos, Chilean 
cowboys, for guides. 

The polo window displayed enlarged photo- 


+4) wows wae 


—Rifles, stuffed alligators, alligator-hide luggage, and blow-ups of South American scenes con- 


tribute to the sporting atmosphere of the Grace line display above. . 


. . At the left is « display 


in which a marvelous matador costume (which incidentally weighs as much as 25 pounds and 
costs anywhere from $500 to $1,000) and other bullfight accessories dramatize the glamour of 
the neighboring countries to the south— 




























graphs of famous polo players of the United 
States and South America, together with 
their equipment and an exquisite polo group 
wrought in porcelain—an ideal type of win- 
dow to catch the attention of the polo set 
and riding enthusiasts. 


An appeal to the sports addict to join the 
sightseers and archeologists in visiting South 
America was presented in a window featur- 
ing bull fights on the southern continent. In 
it were displayed a gorgeous matador costume 
and cape, picas of the picador with elaborate 
silver stirrups worn in the days of the Span- 
ish conquest in South America—with lovely 
parchment scrolls recalling the fights held in 
Lima, capital of Peru, which has the oldest 
bull ring in the Western World. A reference 
to cruises to South America and a hint ol 
the type of clothes worn by the well-dressed 
man on shipboard finishes the suggestion t0 
the sportsman that he should visit Peru. 


Such windows are reflections of the modern 
trend in travel propaganda—the varying 0! 
sales appeal to meet the many different types 
of prospects. 
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need for your Fall displays. 
SEND FOR 


ingham, Mass. 


You Will Score 
A Teuchdoum 


WITH DENNISON'S FALL LINE 
OF DECORATING MATERIALS 


Here is a line of attention-getting decorating materials 
that will make your displays outstanding. Dennison has 
a complete Fall line that contains everything you will 


CATALOGUE 


A new Fall catalogue is now ready. It illustrates and 
describes the many new items — panels, cut-outs, 
valances — everything you will need. Send for your 
copy today. Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
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No. 108M Football Players Panel 


Wse Diewmoons Decorating M<alerials 





CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
[Continued from page 2] 


John Flotten, president of the Los Angeles 
display group, has a bunch of ideas for con- 
ducting club meetings which would be well 
worth studying by others interested in local 
clubs. The L. A. organization has been 
built up from eight to eighty during the 
past six months. 





It was somewhat amazing to see the 
unanimous enthusiasm with which delegates 
from the West Coast discussed their cities’ 
displays, the climate, natural advantages, ad 
infinitum. These men have a common in- 
terest and they made a large number of 
converts to the slogan, “Go West, young 
man.”—As if any urging were needed! It 
won't be long before Los Angeles will be 
making a bid for the convention. 





Harry Schoenlaub and Mrs. Schoenlaub 
made an excellent team in “Sis” Hopkins 
costumes at the party Sunday night. Any 
booking agent would have been in raptures 
at a glimpse of them. 





There is no doubt but that it was a 
“mannequin convention.” The unusual num- 
ber of figure exhibitors and the splendid 
developments in various lines reflect better 
times, 





Bert A. Landers, president of the fixture 
manufacturing firm which bears his name, 
Los Angeles, had the time of his life re- 
newing old acquaintances. Bert followed 
the display profession for some twenty years, 
after which he went into the fixture business 
on the coast. He’s just one of the boys and 
like his other townsmen would make a splen- 
did handshaker for the L. A. Chamber of 
Commerce. For enthusiasm and loyalty 
these Westerners are tops. 





“Bill” Stensgaard, in spite of a badly 
wrenched leg which prevented his attend- 
ance on the convention floor itself, was in- 


stalled in the governor’s suite on the six- 
teenth floor and was kept busy greeting 
friends who passed in and out of his rooms 
in an endless stream. “Bill” was the re- 
cipient of many thanks, especially from the 
ladies, for his thoughtfulness in passing out 
Walt Disney toys as favors at the banquet. 





Detroit Retail Druggists 
Adopt Display Plan 

Members of the Detroit Retail Druggists 
Association have arranged with drug manu- 
facturers for the display of their products 
in the windows of cooperating druggists. 
Displays will be changed every two weeks 
by the Wayne Display Service. The object 
of the plan is to put the windows of retail 
druggists on a par with those of chains. A 
somewhat similar arrangement was adopted 
by the Chicago Retail Druggists Association 
a short time ago. 


Double Birthday 
Celebration 


Stephen H. Ball, display manager for 
Goldblatt Brothers’ Broadway store, Chi- 
cago, will doubly celebrate the date of Au- 
gust 6 in future. In the first place, it is his 
wife’s birthday; secondly, a fine eight-pound 
baby girl chose the same day to make her 
bow to the world. Both mother and baby 
are doing splendidly, and Ball is proudly 
accepting his friends’ congratulations. 








Harvey Pettit 
In Europe 

Harvey Pettit, J. W. Robinson Company, 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Pettit sailed August 
11 on the Queen Mary for a visit to several 
European capitals. They will also take in 
the Paris Exposition. 


Randall Sheeline, Jr., 
With Co-Operative 

Randall Sheeline, Jr., son of the head of 
the Nonpareil Company, New York City, is 
establishing a photograph department for 
Co-Operative Displays, Inc., Cincinnati. 
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Modern Seasonal 
Displays call for 


Modern Materials... 
Select 






FALL AND 
WINTER 
LINE 
NOW 


READY A COROCRAFT 


PRODUCT 


@32 new designs, patterns and 
color combinations, including New 
Multi-tone, Shado-Bar, Hi-Lo-Tone, 
Twist, Colorfall and Harvest Wheat. 


A postcard to us brings the new Fall 
and Christmas catalog to youl 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


NATIONAL SALES AGENTS 


ROOM 711 
175 Fifth Ave. New York 








'GET Facts ON 
VALANCE IpEA 


You may not be plan- 
ning on valances this 
very moment. Sooner or 
later you will be in the 
market, and you should 
have information on file 
about Windowphanie for 
Valances. You can save 
a lot of money, get unique and atractive val- 
ances ... that won’t break or collect dust. If 
you need valances immediately, that is all the 
more reason why you should write for free 
samples and catalogue. 


D. W. MALZ, 65 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















Courses in Window & Store Dis- 
play @ Merchandising Ideas @ 
Color @ Background Design @ 
Show Card Writing @ Ad- 
vertising Copy and Layout @ 


THE RAY SCHOOLS @ CHICAGO 


Dept. DW, 116 S. Michigan Boulevard 


FABRICS--FORMS--STANDS 


Complete Line of Display Equipment 


Naythons Display Fixture Co. 
205 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete Service Thru this Territory and the South 





















PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 


BLOWUPS 


From photographs or printed matter. For window 
and counter display. Mounted or unmounted. 


NEW YORK SOLAR PRINT CO. 
Since 1907 


3 Cooper Square New York City 
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boint-of-5 ale Gallery 
of National Displays 


—Here's the new pouring display being used 
by Hydrox Corporation to feature their new 
ginger ale. This intriguing display piece is 
in full color, By reason of a simple, but 
effective, patented construction the bottle 
shown in pouring position is an actual bottle 
which holds the display together and sup- 
ports the printed front‘ plane tab which 
gives the effect of ginger ale actually pour- 
ing from the boftle into the glass. The 
display was created and produced by the 
Forbes Lithograph Company, Boston— 


—This window display card was designed 
by the John F. Murray advertising agency 
for The Kolynos Company. The same basic 
design was used in a general display cam- 
paign in the form of one, two, and three- 
sheet posters, car cards, car end cards, and 
counter cards of various sizes. In addition, 
the design was used in foreign countries in 
seven different languages. All this material 
was reproduced in full color by the Conti- 
nental Lithograph Corporation— 


STORES WHITENESS 


color teeth 


i £4 
Odi OT} 


—The top-hatted connoisseur in the latest 
Hiram Walker Ten High window display is a 
striking character study and puts over an 
air of smooth distinction in keeping with 
the slogan "No rough edges.’ A two-plane 
construction adds depth to the effect. De- 
signed and produced by Ketterlinus, Phila- 
delphia— 


—The modernistic air-brush decorative color 
treatment on the figure and background of 
the two-plane display catches the eye and 
makes an ideal foil for the realistic dish of 
Post's bran flakes and the product package 
on the front plane. This display was litho- 
graphed in full color for General Foods by 
the Forbes Lithograph Company, Boston— 


—The tradition and rich Kentucky setting 
which go with Calvert's Kentucky Pride bour- 
bon are beautifully portrayed in this display 
which Calvert Distilleries Corporation's sales 
staff is now placing with licensees. The 
outstanding feature of the display is the 
imitation grass which is used to give it the 
real "Blue Grass" touch. The Kentucky-bred 
horses are reproduced from an oil painting. 
Appetite appeal is furnished by the life-like 
reproduction of the mint julep. The display 
is 33 inches high and 22 inches wide, repro- 
duced in four-color offset— 
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LEAR ~\ 
PLAY 


WINDOW DIS 
CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our 


HOME STUDY 
METHOD 


EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 















Aine MOULDINGS 


We manufacture over 150 shapes in metal 


covered and solid metal mouldings. Bright 
and dull chrome, copper, brass, bronze, alum- 
inum, stainless steel; plated or solid. Special 
orders produced quickly. 


We also 
FRAMES. 
Send for Catalog No. 2. 


AMES METAL MOULDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Mouldings & Frames 
219 East 144th St. New York, N. Y. 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 


Background Displays Built To Your Sketch 
Also 
SCROLL & FILIGREE CUT OUTS 


manufacture perfectly mitred 














CATALIN,WWOOD, Cut Outs for the Dept. 
CARDBOARD Store and Silk Screen 
LETTERS Process Industry. 








American Display & Novelty Co. 
133 West 24th St., Dept. D. 8, New York, N. Y. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


Ke More Beautiful 
N and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 
COMPANY Cut Letters. 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 











seen 


Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 
for sales producing displays, signs and show 
cards. 

Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 
Paper, ete. Attractive colors to make your 
selection from. 

Millions of letters in stock at all times in mod- 
ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. 
oq eeT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 

°38 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Interesting New Fixture 
At Convention 

Segall & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., showed 
for the first time at the Chicago I. A. D. M. 
convention a new display fixture that gained 
considerable attention. Known as a millin- 
ery displayer, it is an upright stand with 
two 18-inch circles, one above the other. 
In each circle is an attractive millinery head 
The unit can be used in the show window 
and for interior and ledge display. It can 
be used without the heads for the display of 
many types of merchandise. Made of wood, 
it is finished in flat white and is 60 inches 
high. 





Heyman Appointed 
By Flag Company 

The Valley Forge Flag Company, with 
New York offices at 320 West Forty-sixth 
street, has appointed Ralph Heyman as dis- 
trict manager for.the new commercial sales 
division, to cover*the metropolitan area. The 
company, since 1899, has manufactured the 
bulk of the flags, banners, and bunting used 
by the U. S. government, and has in the last 
two years developed a processed satin ban- 
ner which has found favor among the picture 
industries and theatres. Heymann has been 
in the display field for over twenty years and 
is well known by the trade. 





New Fixture Firm 
Organized 

Lorenzen & Co., 810 North Commercial 
street, St. Louis, Mo., is the name of a new 
firm which will deal in wood and metal 
display equipment, backgrounds, and chrome 
furniture. William P. Lorenzen is the com- 
pany’s head. 





Richmond Display Night 
Set For September 28 


Addison Lewis, display manager, Miller & 
Rhoads, has been named chairman of dis- 
play for the Richmond, Va., annual window 
display night. The event will be held on 
September 28, all displays being unveiled at 
8 o’clock. 





European Trip 
For Porchia 


Louis Porchia, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, 
Calif., is engaged on a European trip which 
will take three months. Besides studying 
the displays of a number of countries, Por- 
chia will visit the Paris Exposition. He 
will return to America about October 1. 





Good Acceptance 
For Tacker 

The Markwell Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., 200 Hudson street, New York City, re- 
ports that the display field has accorded the 
firm’s versatile tacker a good acceptance 
since its introduction some time ago. 
Goodman Sponsors 
Display Contest 

The Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Com- 
pany is sponsoring a display contest in 
which the firm’s sleeve forms are used. 
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WALTZING MICE! 


@ A certain species of mice has a nervous 
abnormality which causes them to whirl 
rapidly —“waltz”—every few seconds. 
The effect is grotesque. Occasionally pet 
shops have them in their show windows. 
Crowds of passers-by gaze in wonder. 
Common mice would get no attention. But 
mice that WALTZ stop the crowd. Get 
action into your show window. Make 
your merchandise MOVE—with a PEN- 
DULUM POWER UNIT. 


pees 





A Pendulum Power Unit costs little to buy and 
almost nothing to operate ... less than a cent 
a day. And you can use it over and over for 
animating different displays which you can 
easily devise. This useful unit can readily be 
adapted to give up-and-down, right-and-left, 
semicircular and other motions, as desired. 
With a Pendulum Power Unit and a little in- 
genuity, you can make your windows a per- 
manent attraction in your neighborhood. Write 
for illustrated descriptive booklet. 


“Motion NY-7 1 Ms fe) ¢- © folole am 
MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Divisicn of Mergenthaler mpar 


BROOKLYN. N.Y 


yin © @28:6-10) ee 
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FORTIETH |. A. D. M. CONVENTION 
VOTED OUTSTANDING 


[Continued from page 5] 


“We need cooperation instead of disregard. 
We need coordination, pooling, and dissemi- 
nation of information on display. It is the 
oldest form of advertising, yet we know 
little of its value. Marshall Field’s windows 
have tremendous circulation—nobody knows 
how much. Action displays get more sales 
than static displays—nobody knows how 
much. The work of the Research Foundation 
in studying display circulation will be of 
help to all of us. I believe that in the study 
of the factors which surround display there 
are elements which could pretty well revo- 
lutionize the retail business of the country. 
I am willing to predict that when all of 
these points of display are learned that the 
distribution of goods and the sale of mer- 
chandise will be changed to a degree that 
seems impossible at this point. In that there 
lies an opportunity for the installers of dis- 
play to move into a much higher plane in 
professional status. 

“Let us do everything we can to find out 
more about display. Let us pool our infor- 
mation so that we will all gain from it. If 
there is anything we at Bauer & Black have 
learned from experience which would be of 
help to any of you, I hope you will call on 
us at any time.” 

Leo C. Monahan, Certain-teed Products 
Corporation, New York City, spoke on “Fun- 
damental Function, Plus Economy in Dis- 
play,” and told of the work of his firm in 
the development of a new line of display 
board. Among other statements, he said: 
“Display settings look better and are more 
practical today than ever before. They are 
functional—displaymen are doing more and 
more from a given number of properties be- 
cause the properties are designed along fun- 
damental lines.” 

Zenn Kaufman, co-author of “Showman- 
ship in Business,” appeared on the program 
through the courtesy of the Garrison- 
Wagner Company. He told the delegates 
that showmanship is as easy to use as elec- 
tric light. In discussing the functions of 
showmanship, Kaufman cited many examples 
of its use to attract attention to a firm or 
product. “A Kansas City baking company 
created city-wide interest in the firm’s anni- 
versary sale,” he said, “by sending, anony- 
mously, birthday cakes to various business 
club luncheons, city officials, society leaders, 
and the like. Finally they let it be dis- 
covered—to a group of reporters and photog- 
raphers—that they were back of the mystery 
and sold 19,000 cakes as a result. The 
Gotham Hosiery Company sells ladies’ hose 
to men by wrappjng the merchandise around 
toy Scottie dogs or by putting it inside min- 
iature footballs. A cracker company equips 
its salesmen with magnifying glasses and 
instructs them to use the glasses on sample 
crackers in the retailer’s store, making no 
effort to engage the store owner in conver- 
sation until his curiosity as to the sales- 
man’s actions impels him to ask questions. 

“Showmanship is invaluable in emphasiz- 
ing different sales points. For example, sales 
of Electrolux refrigerators, which depend 
on a tiny flame for the circulation of the re- 
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frigerant, were stepped up when salesmen 
were instructed to light a match and hold 
it near the ear of a prospect—keeping silent 
for two minutes and then saying: ‘The Elec- 
trolux is as silent as a flame.’ Again, Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
offered to give -coal shovels to anyone in 
Chicago. But across the face of each shovel 
was written ‘You could be upstairs in bed 
now if you used Oil-O-Matic heating.’ 

“Consider showmanship as a method of 
putting emotion into selling. A real estate 
salesman increased his sales by showing a 
prospect around the lot, stopping suddenly in 
the middle of his sales talk to stoop down 
and pick up an old, rusty horseshoe from the 
ground. He made no reference to it, simply 
continued to hold it; yet the customer in- 
stinctively felt that the property was lucky. 

“Among the elements of showmanship is 
that of mystery. The Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad made a success of ‘mystery excur- 
sions’ in which not even the engineeer knew 
the train’s destination until it was under 
way. A sheriff in Montana is reelected year 
after year, in spite of intense competition, 
because of his way of campaigning—he 
never makes an election speech, but just be- 
fore the election he. has his wife stand in 
a public park while he shoots cigarettes 
from her lips. The implication as to his 
ability is obvious.” 

In speaking specifically of display, Kauf- 
man said: “It is highly important that a 
displayman get the sales people back of 
whatever merchandise is shown. I asked a 
Sears Roebuck salesgirl why one hammer in 
her department was priced higher than an- 
other. She could give me only one reason. 
Yet in the company’s catalogue 487 words 
were devoted to telling why the more ex- 
pensive hammer was better. 

“People are interested in people. Hence I 
recommend that people be put into merchan- 
dise selling—in a furniture display, for ex- 
ample, 2 book left open on the bed, a sug- 
gestion that someone has just left the room 
or is just about to return to it. 

“When you go to a prize fight you don’t 
use that expensive ringside seat. Instead 
you are up there in the ring, punching away. 
You don’t go to the movies to sit in a dark- 
ened house for two hours. You go because 
you are up there on the screen taking part 
in the story. There is only one star in any 
show; there is only one hero in every sale. 
There is only one hero in every display, 
and that is the prospect. 

“Among the things to be remembered about 
window display showmanship are _ these: 
have motion or the semblance of motion; 
remember the importance of sound—and we 
will see increased use of sound in both 
window and interior display in the next few 
years. Don’t forget color and its importance 
in influencing the human mind. When Black 
Friar’s bridge, in London, was painted black 
it was the favorite haunt of would-be sui- 
cides. After it was painted green the num- 
ber of suicides decreased by one-third. 

“The big secret of applying showmanship 
to display is to apply it to a definite selling 
idea. Showmanship is of no value unless it 
is tied to the merchandise in a profitable 
way.” 

A short motion picture of a horse race 
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was then run off for the delegates, those 
holding tickets on the winning horse re- 
ceiving autographed copies of Kaufman's 
book. 

A telegram from Kay Kamen, Kay 
Kamen, Ltd., New York City, was read, 
Kamen expressing his regrets at being un. 
able to attend the convention. 

John Paver, chief engineer of Nationa] 
Retail Research, Inc., New York City, dis- 
cussed the study of the Research Foundation 
in attempting to establish display circula- 
tion value. He presented a series of slides 
showing trafic flow maps and other data 
for the nineteen test cities, and briefly out- 
lined the findings of the survey. Paver an- 
nounced that publication of the complete 
data would be completed within six weeks 
or two months and recommended its carefy] 
study by both the national advertiser using 
display and the retail displayman. 

Glee Stocker, in commenting on the in- 
terest being shown in the approaching elec- 
tion, announced that he would not support 
any particular candidate, inasmuch as he 
would automatically become chairman of the 
board on the installation of a new president 
and would have to work with whatever man 
was elected. 

Tuesday night the delegates were enter- 
tained with a diving and swimming exhibi- 
tion at the Medinah Athletic Club, followed 
by a water ballet and an excellent floor 
show. The program was absorbingly inter- 
esting and in spite of the intense, humid 
heat most of the visitors remained until the 
last act was completed. 

The Wednesday morning educational meet- 
ing was held under the chairmanship of 
Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co.,, 
Chicago, well-known to all convention-goers 
of the past. Speaking of Glee Stocker, Syl 
Reiser, managing director of the associa- 
tion, Robert O. Johnson, and Frank G. 
Bingham, treasurer, Haecker said: “They 
have given loyally of their time and money 
to carry on the work.” For his introductory 
remarks Haecker chose the subject, “Knowl- 
edge.” “You know the job from the physi- 
cal standpoint. But you ought to have 
knowledge about your own organization— 
the firm’s policies, what it would like to do. 
And you must have a keen knowledge of 
merchandise. I recently completed a trip 
to the West Coast and what I saw during 
the journey leads me to believe that 
if there is anything displaymen need it 1s 
knowledge of merchandise. The way to sell 
merchandise is to know it. 

“First look at it and study it. Ask the 
buyer about it; ask the sales person about 
it; read any circulars on it and study the 
labels on the package or box. Discuss tt 
with the department manager. Discuss and 
review it with the advertising manager. Do 
anything to get information about it, if you 
really want to sell. It makes display easier. 

“Use show card copy that tells the cus- 
tomer about the merchandise; use econom!- 
cal copy that doesn’t say too much, eco- 
nomical copy that creates desire. Keep im 
mind the four essentials of good advertis- 
ing: attract attention, stimulate interest, 
create desire, and impel action.” 

Haecker introduced John R. A. de Jung, 
Peor'a Dry Goods Company, Peoria, Ill, 
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e who talked on the Spokane convention last 
. year of the Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
5 Pack the House play Men, and called attention to the organ- 
ization’s plans for this year’s conclave to 
y WITH be held in Yakima, Wash. He explained 
d, that Roy Samuel, 1937 convention director, 
4 had asked him to extend an invitation to all 
MICKEY MOUSE displaymen who could possibly attend the 
a] Western event. In talking of the value of 
$ AND HIS PALS display clubs, de Jung mentioned that he 
n planned to organize a club in Peoria which 
1. would be “a mark for other cities of com- 
25 parable population to shoot at.” 
a Homer Buckley, president, Buckley, De- 
t- ment & Co., Chicago, spoke on “Developing 
1- the Right Mental Attitude.” (His complete 
te address appears elsewhere in this issue.) 
cS “You are engaged in visual selling,” he told 
al the audience. “All the technique and artis- 
ig try you use are secondary to that. Effec- 
tive selling is primarily good teaching— 
1- preparing the mind of the prospect to ac- 
C- cept the merchandise. Displaymen must 
“EB Both... SCULPTURED #% areas 
ie ee @ 





“Take inventory of yourself. What atti- 
tudes of mind do you have that handicap 
your progress in your daily contact with the 
management? Do you work with people 


* B FIGURES and “COMURA” 
“'— PAPER DECORATIONS 


easily? Do you make friends? 
i f “Many merchandisers are woefully lacking 
I or in knowing how to untie purse strings by 
‘d appealing to the heart strings. It is the 
or T OY L A N D human element which controls practically 
* every vision of merchandise. You must work 
i 


with other men. Enthusiasm, friendships, 
and energy are the trinity which arm the 
displayman. People like optimism based on 
facts. The display manager must see that 
these ideals are passed on down to the men 


“ PDEPARTMENT 
i fpand WINDOW 


0. under him.” 
+ »,' : ° Arthur Brayton, Marshall Field & Co., 
yl Chicago, told his audience: “Display is one 
fl : of the best advertising mediums, and to my 
G. ot Powesl Cost mind it is becoming greater. If we are to 
ey do the best job of display we must realize 
wd that there are other people who think that 
" Sculptured figures in color and high relief there are other and better forms of advertis- 
4 colored plaques by Old King Cole, Inc. ing. It is essential that we do the best 
31- together with "comura” (Commercial mu- age eigen ee 
ve rals) by Stensgaard . . . will make your J i ied : ‘ 
. Toy Department and your Toy Window the “Today there are too many superlatives 
" talk of the town. Mickey Mouse and his being used in advertising. Their use is det- 
; pals, Donald Duck, Minnie, Clarabelle rimental to it. What are we going to do 
. Cow, Pluto the Pup and the others, are about these young people who are 21 now 
bd the world's best known actors. and are growing up to be the heads of their 
“ Mame” desssation. ta ell colors, on own families, and ie be our ponent 
i. heavy paper stock, are used like wallpaper Other forms of advertising are under the 
ell . simply mount on Beaver Board with spotlight of publicity—of doubt. But with 
wallpaper paste to make your own wall display you have a better opportunity to 
murals, column enclosures, entrance sign show your public that your store is doing a 
he and for most attractive and colorful straightforward merchandising job. The 
“9 backgrounds for ow = —— censorship of other forms of advertising of- 
. -paally eS terse fers you displaymen a chance to advance the 
d COST. profession. You must accept the challenge ; 
others certainly will do so. 
os WRITE for FULL COLOR “Marshall Field & Co. spent over $1,000,000 
last year for all forms of advertising, but 
- ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE regards windows as one of the most im- 
“4 portant of all forms of publicity. But what 
i do we do with the customers after they get 
ed W. L. STENSGAARD inside the store? You must do your best in 
‘ the windows and follow it up in the interior 
af & ASSOCIATES, INC. with displays of equal class. A good product 
as Specialists in Merchandise Presentation well displayed, sells. Better showmanship 
; oes hand in hand with good products. Use 
- 346 N. Justine Ave., CHICAGO it more than ever before. We can cast off 


il., 
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MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


chosen by the better stores 
FACES of distinction; natural, charm- 
ing, sophisticated. 


FIGURES, CORRECTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED to display all new dress and 
coat styles. 


In standing and flexible effects, in- 
cluding the new “action” poses. 


Write for photographs 


7 West 36th St... von 




















EXCLUSIVE NON-SPECULATIVE 
SALES FRANCHISE AVAILABLE 


Responsible individual or company that can 
satisfy us to carry on; can secure valuable 
sales franchise of display and advertising 
character propositions. A factory at your 
disposal manufacturing outstanding - mirror 
signs in beautiful colors, letters of several 
descriptions; also signs with interchange- 
able letters, etc. Products of distinction in 
vars and diversified creations. Write us 
ully. 


Sculpto-ART Incorporated 
100 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
We Invite Inquiries for Exclu- 
sive Territory Representation. 


JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daiiy 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON. OHIO 





























New Accessory Vegue Demanas 


“CON-CENTRUOP 





FIXTURES 


co-ordinate Shoes, Handbags, Jewelry, Gloves, Belts, 


Scarfs, Hosiery, etc., into striking, multi- sale 
Ensembles. Write for Free Brochure today! 


THE ROOSEVELT ORGANIZATION 
527 Fifth Avenue - . ew York, N. 








“Serving the Display Profession’ 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Bet. 5th and 6th Ave. 


TURNTABLES 


New Multi-Stop Turntables with three or more 
stops. Made in several sizes to carry loads from 
5 Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. 


CHARACTER DISPLAY CO. 


Mfrs. of the World’s Largest Mechanical Books 
3249 N. Lakewood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














DECORATIVE PAPERS 


Large Assortment of New Designs. Also Bor- 
ders, Draping Materials, Corrugated Papers, 
Novelty Units, etc. 

Send for File Samples 


Duane Display Accessory Co. 
143 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Worth 2-9359 
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With the General Program 


The coordination of window display ac- 
tivities with the general advertising program 
is an important consideration in the prepara- 
tion of display material for dealers handling 
Eversharp pens and pencils. 

There are two reasons why we use the 
magazine and newspaper advertising plans 
as the basis of our window display layouts. 
First, we believe that one of the important 
means of encouraging a dealer to use dis- 
play material is to show him how his efforts 
will be backed and coordinated with a strong 
publication advertising program on the part 
of the company. Secondly, we feel that 
repetition of the same story in every adver- 
tising medium will make a greater number 
of consumers interested in our products. 

Eversharp’s 1937 spring window display 
layout exemplifies this close coordination 
between the window display activities and 
the magazine and newspaper advertising. 
There was one basic idea to be featured, 
namely, that the Eversharp safety ink shut- 
off pen does not leak. A secondary idea was 
that an Eversharp pen together with an 
Eversharp pencil would make an_ ideal 
graduation gift. A spring motif was used to 
emphasize these ideas. The photographs 


indicate the manner in which the same ideas 
and the same background theme were inter- 
woven in the window display advertising. 





WITH THE 
SAFETY 


By KENNETH L. SIMPSON 
The Wahl Company, Chicago 


From the photograph of the window dis- 
piay it may be seen that the layout is unique 
in using two divergent approaches to develop 
the idea that the safety ink shut-off pen does 
not leak. This story is dramatically told in 
the center-piece, where an Eversharp pen on 
a background of white linen paper empha- 
sizes the safety of the new pen. 

The same story from another point of view 
is presented in the side cards which show 
how the safety ink shut-off pen avoids ink- 
stained fingers. The use of these side cards 
made it possible to present the mechanical 
features of the new pen. The combination 
of the approaches used in the center piece 
and the side pieces drives home the story 
in an effective manner. 

Spring colors were used in the display to 
create an appropriately bright and airy at- 
mosphere. Two soft shades of orchid pro- 
vided the background colors of the window. 
The display pieces were lithographed in 


—The Wahl Company, whose Eversharp 
pens and pencils are known everywhere, is 
a firm believer in the policy of tying-up 
window display with publication advertis- 
ing. In this way each form of advertising 
supplements the other, with the possible 
customer receiving constant reminders of 
the sales message— 


eight colors—soft pastel shades against a 
deep purple background combined with gold 
bronze. This combination of colors accep- 
tuated by the gold bronze gave the display 
a quality not often found in the average dis. 
play. Pen and pencil gift boxes in rich 
Dubonnet, trimmed with gold, gave attention 
value to the merchandise in these spring sur- 
roundings, and not only displayed the mer- 
chandise to the best advantage but harmon- 
ized with the display. 

You will notice an entirely new type of 
fixture for displaying gift boxes of pens and 
pencils. These gold-metal fixtures make it 
possible for the dealer to display his gift 
boxes in sharp relief, and also to increase 
the amount of merchandise that can be ef- 
fectively displayed in a small space. There 
are two types of metal display fixtures, one 
holds seven gift boxes and the other holds 
one gift box. A metal plaque attached to 
the large sized display fixture repeats the 
story of the safety ink shut-off pen. 

Thus it may be seen that every effort is 
made to interpret the Eversharp magazine 
and newspaper advertising program in terms 
of window display. To be sure, different 
copy and different illustrations are used in 
the display pieces and the periodical adver- 
tisements, but the same general theme and 
the same basic story are used in both places. 
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—How Wahl dealers use the company's 
display material is shown by the small cut 
above; the window is that of Chandler's, 
Evanston, Ill. The flexibility of Wahl display 
pieces is illustrated by comparing this photo- 
graph with the one on the preceding page. 
Thus both large and small windows can be 
accommodated easily— 





T. Willard Jones Winner 

In Tennis Week Contest 

A silver cocktail service has been awarded 
T. Willard Jones, Shreveport, La., by the 
Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo., as 
first prize in the national window display 
contest sponsored by the paper in connec- 
tion with National Tennis Week. The win- 
ning display was installed for the Evans 
Sporting Goods Company. Second prize, a 
hospitality tray set, went to Frank J. Regan, 
Goebel & Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. A 
silver cocktail shaker, third prize, was 
awarded to William A. Ahlstrom, A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prize winners for the next five places were 
as follows: Frank Smith, Smith’s Tennis 
Shop, San Francisco, Calif.; Edgar A. 
Reed, H. W. Vandever & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; J. D. Brewer, Carroll’s Sport 
Shop, Dallas, Texas; F. W. Gish, Lowe & 
Campbell Athletic Goods Company, Dallas, 
Texas, and John Wanamaker Company, New 
York City. 





Cleveland Firm 
In New Home 

The Cleveland Artificial Flower Company 
has moved to a five-story building at 1387 
West Ninth street, Cleveland, Ohio, where 
the firm occupies 30,000 square feet of space, 
5,000 square feet being devoted to a ground 
floor display space. The firm carries a com- 
plete line of display materials, mechanical 
devices, and cutting equipment. The same 
company operates the Cleveland Window 
Display Service. 





Russell Larson 
To Milwaukee 

Formerly of Des Moines, Iowa, and Akron, 
Ohio, Russell Larson is now display man- 


ager for the new W. T. Grant store, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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THE IDEAL STAPLER FOR 
SIGN PAINTERS, SHOW 
CARD WRITERS, ARTISTS 
AND WINDOW TRIMMERS 


TRIPLE DUTY 


MARKWELL RX45 


WILL FIND AND HOLD MANY 
PROFITABLE CUSTOMERS 








LIST 


$1.75 


Complete 
with 100 Staples 


a 


Po a eae 
“RX45” AS TACKER 





The “RX45” operates quickly and effi- 


ciently—takes 


tacks, pins and clips . . . Indispensable 
for tacking drawings, bunting, trim- 
mings, tracings, pictures, blue prints, 
etc. Can be used also for fastening 
materials 


paper or 
permanently. 


the 


place of thumb 
STAPLERS 
AND 
STAPLES 
: FOR EVERY 
temporarily or PURPOSE 





“RX45” AS FASTENER 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO SELECT DEALERS 


MARKWELL MFG. CO., INC. 


Dept. “B” 


200 HUDSON ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 



























COLORFLEX 


received with enthusiasm and made a big hit 
at the Chicago 


I.A.D.M. Convention 


A remote control system for the color lighting of 
store fronts, show windows and all types of dis- 
plays, providing automatic blending of changing 
color effects, bringing to the height of perfection 
the successful use of dramatic display lighting. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


COLORFLEX CORP: 


5451 HOHMAN AVE. 


HAMMOND, IND. 
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Karl Kneis. St. Louis. Sweeps 
EkLA.D.M. Photo Contest 


With a total of nineteen first prizes, thir- 
teen second awards, and eleven third place 
medals—not to mention carrying away first 
honors in the sweepstakes division—Karl 
Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, rolled 
up a total of 465 points in the annual photo- 
graph contest held in connection with the 
International Association of Display Men 
convention and was awarded a silver cup 
in token of his victory. A similar cup was 
presented to him as first prize in the sweep- 
stakes contest. 

The results in each classification of the 
competition are as follows: 

Class No. 1—Women’s and misses’ eve- 
ning apparel. First and third, Karl Kneis, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; second, 
George Wagner, Geo. B. Peck Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Class No. 2—Women’'s 
dresses. First, Karl Kneis; second and 
third, George Wagner. Class No. 3—Wom- 
en’s sport apparel. First, Richard A. Staines, 
Vandever’s, Tulsa, Okla.; second, Karl 
Kneis; third, Dan F. Ganger, Geo. Wyman 
& Co., South Bend, Ind. Class No. 4— 
Women’s coats and suits. First, Karl Kneis; 
second, Dan F. Ganger; third, George Wag- 
ner. Class No. 5—Furs. First and third, 
Richard A. Staines; second, Joseph Apolin- 
sky, Loveman-Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, 
Ala. Class No. 6—Bridal display. First, 
George Wagner; second, Richard A. Staines ; 
third, Dan F. Ganger. Class No. 7—Mil- 
linery. First, Everett Quintrell, Elder & 
Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio; second, 
George Wagner; third, Karl Kneis. Class 
No. 8—Women’s shoes. First and third, 
George Wagner; second, J. F. Bronsing, 
Bry-Block Merc. Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Class No. 9—Women’s hosiery. First, L. E. 
Summerton, Memphis, Tenn.; second, A. J. 
Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; third, George Wagner. Class No. 10— 
Neckwear and scarfs. First, George Wag- 
ner; second, Joseph Apolinsky; third, Karl 
Kneis. 

Class No. 11—Handbags and umbrellas. 
First, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La.; second, Joseph Apol- 
insky; third, Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, Ill. Class No. 12— 
Women’s gloves. First, George Wagner; 
second and third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 13 
—Jewelry. First, L. E. Summerton; second, 
W. C. Schulenberg, Geo. T. Brodnax, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn.; third, George Wagner. 
Class No. 14—Yard goods. First, A. J. 
Roeder; second, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; third, 
Karl Kneis. Class No. 15—Sewing machines. 
First, W. Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; second and 
third, Carl Haecker. : Class No. 16—Notions. 
First, Karl Kneis; second and third, George 
Wagner. Class No. 17—Towels. First, 


George Wagner; second, A. J. Roeder; third, 
Richard A. Staines. 


Class No. 18—Hand- 





kerchiefs. First, Armand C. Raining, Boyd- 
Richardson’s, St. Louis, Mo.; second and 
third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 19—Girls’ ap- 
parel. First, Karl Kneis; second, William 
Arinow, John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; third, G. R. Burghard, Sakowitz 
Bros., Houston, Texas. Class No. 20—Chil- 
dren’s shoes. First, George Wagner; sec- 
ond and third, T. Willard Jones. 


Class No. 21—Children’s hosiery. First, 





KARL KNEIS, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis 


Karl Kneis; second and third, T. Willard 
Jones. Class No. 22—Infants’ wear. First and 
third, George Wagner; second, Karl Kneis. 
Class No. 23—Lingerie. First and_ third, 
George Wagner; second, Karl Kneis. Class 
No. 24—Corsets. First, Karl Kneis; second 
and third, George Wagner. Class No. 25— 
Bathing suits. First, George Wagner; sec- 
ond, Karl Kneis; third, William Arinow. 
Class No. 26—Men’s clothing. First, Karl 
Kneis; second, William Arinow; third, 
George Wagner. Class No. 27—Men’s shirts. 
First and second, George Wagner; third, 
Karl Kneis. Class 28—Men’s_ neckwear. 
First, A. J. Roeder; second and third, T. 
Willard Jones. Class No. 29—Men’s hats 
and caps. First, Karl Kneis; second, Armand 
C. Raining; third, George Wagner. Class 
No. 30—Men’s shoes. First, Armand C. 
Raining; second and third, T. Willard Jones. 

Class No. 31—Men’s socks. First, Carl V. 
Haecker; second, T. Willard Jones; third, 
Armand C. Raining. Class No. 32—Men’s 


gloves. No contest. Class No. 33—Men’s 
underwear. First and second, Everett Quin- 
trell; third, A. J. Roeder. Class No. 34— 


Men’s swim suits. First, Karl Kneis; sec- 
ond, A. J. Roeder; third, Everett Quintrell. 
Class No. 35—Men’s robes and smoking 
jackets. First, Karl Kneis; second and 
third, Armand C. Raining. Class No. 36— 
Men’s evening apparel. First, Joseph Apol- 
insky; second and third, Armand C. Rain- 
ing. Class No. 37—Boys’ clothing. First 
and second, Karl Kneis; third, Armand C. 
Raining. Class No. 38—Boys’ furnishings. 
First, Armand C. Raining; second, G. R. 
Burghard; third, L. E. Summerton. Class 





No. 39—Toys. First, George Wagner: sec. 
ond, B. J. Alexander; third, Joseph Apolin- 
sky. Class No. 40—Sporting goods. First 
L. E. Summerton; second and third, Karl 
Kneis. 

Class No. 41—Luggage. First, Karl Kneis: 
second, Armand C. Raining; third, A. i 
Roeder. Class No. 42—Institutional dis. 
plays. First, D. S. Ford, Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich.; second, Toe 
Bronsing; third, Everett Quintrell. Class 
No. 43—Civic, charity and memorial dis- 
plays. First and third, A. J. Roeder; sec- 
ond, W. Gilbert Brown. Class No. 44—Fyr. 
niture. First and third, William Arinow; 
second, Karl Kneis. Class No. 45—Radios 
and musical instruments. First, B. J. Alex- 
ander; second, Everett Quintrell; third, W. 
R. Wilder, Phelps Dodge Merc. Company, 
Douglas, Ariz. Class No. 46—Rugs. First 
and second, George Wagner; third, Frank 
Bingham, Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind, 
Class No. 47—Linoleum. First, Karl Kneis; 
second and third, Carl Haecker. Class No. 
47—Draperies and curtains. First, A. J. 
Roeder; second and third, Karl Kneis. Class 
No. 49—Wall paper. First, Karl Kneis; sec- 
ond, A. J. Roeder; third, Carl V. Haecker, 
Class No. 50—China and Glassware. First, 
A. J. Roeder; second, George Wagner; third, 
Karl Kneis. 

Class No. 51—Silverware. First, Everett 
Quintrell; second, W. C. Schulenberg; third, 
George Wagner. Class No. 52—Gift novel- 
ties and artificial flowers. First, George 
Wagner; second, Karl Kneis; third, Joseph 
Apolinsky. Class No. 53—Books, stationery, 
sheet music, etc. First, Everett Quintrell; 
second, Kar! Kneis; third, George Wagner. 
Class No. 54—Linens and domestics. First, 
William Arinow; second, Karl Kneis; third, 
George Wagner. Class No. 53—Beddings. 
First, A. J. Roeder; second, George Wagner; 
third, Carl V. Haecker. Class No. 56—Drugs, 
toilet goods and hair goods. First and sec- 
ond, Joseph Apolinsky; third, A. J. Roeder. 
Class No. 57—Tobacco, smoking equipment. 
No contest. Class No. 58—Provisions, con- 
fectionery. First and second, Harry R. 
Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; third Karl Kneis. 
Class No. 59—Liquor, etc. No contest. Class 
No. 60—Refrigerators. First and_ second, 
Gilbert Brown; second, L. C. Heiss, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Class No. 61—Heating and air-condition- 
ing displays. First, W. Gilbert Brown; sec- 
ond, Ray Martin, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, New York City; third, D. S. Ford. 
Class No. 62—Ranges. First, H. S. Grider, 
Kansas City Light & Power Company, Kat- 
sas City, Mo.; second, J. W. Hoogerhyde, 
Ohio Edison Company, Youngstown, Ohio; 
third, C. M. Griffin, Ohio Edison Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Class No. 63—Laundry 


[Continued on page 40] 
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New Display Studio 
Opens In East 

Johansen Studios, Inc., operating as dis- 
play counselors, designers, and creators of 
complete window, interior, and exterior dis- 
plays, has opened headquarters at 28-30 West 
Thirty-sixth street, New York City, under 
the management of Frederick Johansen, for- 
merly display director for some of the larger 
department stores of the country as well as 
with leading shoe chain systems. The com- 
pany will serve retail enterprises, national 
advertisers, advertising agencies, etc., with 
master and traveling displays. 





Arthur Fraser Honored 


By London Displaymen 

Arthur V. Fraser, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, and his assistant, L. Sternetzke, 
were entertained July 14 with a luncheon 
given in their honor at the Trocadero, Lon- 
don, England, by thirty of the city’s best- 
known displaymen. H. Seal, sales and dis- 
play manager, Selfridge’s, was chairman. 
Fraser, in reply to several speeches, gave a 
short summary of his display career, con- 
cluding with the advice to young displaymen 
to “be yourself.” 





Booklet of Display Ideas 
Produced by Excelsior 


A handy booklet of display ideas and time- 
savers has been issued by Excelsior Paper 
Specialties, Inc., 640 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York City. Suggestions for 
backgrounds, ledge trims, panels, and many 
other forms of display construction are 


given. The compilation is available at no 
charge upon application to the address 
above. 





Novel Mannequins 
For Exposition 

American displaymen who visited the 
Paris Exposition were intrigued by the nov- 
elty of some of the figures on view at the 
Pavilion de l’Elegance. Nearly 7 feet in 
height, the mannequins were made of plaster 
of a pink-beige tint, and most of them were 
without features. Torsos were extremely 
slim, while the legs were greatly over-size. 





Karl Kneis Wins 
National Contest 

Featuring the annual discount sale of 
Frances Denney beauty preparations, a win- 
dow display by Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., has been announced 
as winner of first prize in the national 
display competition. 





Displaymen Visit 

Exposition 

A. V. Fraser, Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, and his assistant, L. Sternetzke, were 
among recent American displaymen visitors 
to the Paris Exposition. 


Eric Schwengel 

Joins Chapman 

Eric Schwengel is the newly appointed 
display manager for the T. A. Chapman 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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I have other uses 


One display man 


No. 450 “Millinery Dis- 
player” made of wood- 
finished in Flat White— 
60” high over all — Cir- 
cles 18”. 


923 ARCH STREET 


ONE OF THE HITS OF THE 
1.A.D. 


And what the leading men in the display profession 
said when they bought it— 


M. CONVENTION 


‘It’s novel—it’s different, I can use it to Spot Specials— 


for it besides Millinery.” 


bought it to use in front of the Elevator. 


You, too, will find varied uses for this novel Displayer, 
besides using it in the Window. 


No. 450—Complete with 2 beautiful heads 
Without heads 


SEGALL & SONS 


_. .$14.75 
9.75 


Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Me (oKeloloKolole 
MEN AND WOMEN 


I Mebad tele 


18,500 CONVENTIONS 
| during the coming year 


FFECTIVE booth decorations, convincing posters and displays are on the 
“must” list for the thousands of EXHIBITORS who will participate in 


these affairs. 
events long enough in advance. 


Current issues of World Convention 


thousands of coming conventions and exhibitions . 


Success in selling them depends upon your knowledge of these 


Dates will start you off with a list of 
. . additional lists follow 


every month. Subscribe te World Convention Dates, get inside infor- 


WORLD | 

| CONVENTION 
DATES | 
} 


= as 


The price is low-— 
Write for a 


WORLD CO 


Connects Buyers 
Billion. Deller Convention Merket 
Segater Desertmente 
| "he ASSOCIATION ExecuTIVE 
| The MOTE: SALES MawaceR = | 
| The COnveNTION caLuNoaR | 
The Comvenon worm ous = | | 
The WHERE-TO-SUY DEPT. | 


mation, and get your share of this lucrative business. 


-only $15 for an entire year. 
sample free copy today. 


NVENTION DATES 


330 WEST 42np STREET, NEW YORK CITY : 

















ARTISTIC DISPLAY MFG CO. Inc. 


301 wearer caus ST. ) 
urs cots eed 







All styles 
of wood, chrome 
metal faced and cata- 
lin letters in stock and 
made to special order—also on 


COLORED MIRROR BACKGROUNDS 


Write for our New Catalog 











When writing Advertisers, mention Display World 


“THE SLEEVE FORM of a Hundred Shapes” 
Known the World Over 





Men's Ee eT Te ee 
Pair.. $3.00 § Enclosed find $ as a 
Boys’ C] Pair Sleeve Forms. 
Pair $2.50 
Women’s 
Pair $2.50 

Worth City 
10 Times awe ge 
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CONVINCE YOURSELF 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., Mfrs. 
217 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
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FORTIETH |. A. D. M. CONVENTION 
VOTED OUTSTANDING 
[Continued from page 33] 

convention and get away from too many dis- 

plays that today are ‘masters of mediocrity.’ 

“Within our own store we have set up a 
definite interior display department which 
will be coordinated with the regular depart- 
ment. It has been a difficult job, for here- 
tofore each department was responsible for 
its own displays. We began last spring 
with camp merchandise, displayed in a large 
room. On the walls were panels of camp 
scenes, with the correct merchandise ar- 
ranged below each panel. The results con- 
vinced us that we were right in our plan 
for interior display. We have had no rea- 
son to change that thought.” 

“Three Second Selling” was the topic 
discussed by James Ketch, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He said, in part: 
“The world will buy your better mouse trap 
—eventually; but merchants can’t wait that 
long. First I would put the mouse trap near 
a lot of people. Then I would employ a 
good displayman and I would sell thousands 
of traps while my competitor waited for 
people to come to him. 

“We gain 87 per cent of our impressions 
through seeing. Light is necessary for sight. 
But there is positive and negative light. 
Positive light means that the more light you 
put on the merchandise the more you see. 
Negative is the glare of. bad light. Bad glare 
may cause as much as an 84 per cent loss 
in the ability to see, if a bare lamp is placed 
within 5 degrees of the line of the cus- 
tomer’s vision. 

“There are about 1,500,000 retail outlets in 
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this country—one for every nineteen fam- 
ilies. This means that store people today 
have to sell, not just keep store. It takes 
good lighting to sell merchandise. Remem- 
ber that the customer ‘buys’—he is not sold 
unless he is not- satisfied with the merchan- 
dise; then he immediately thinks that he 
has been ‘sold.’ Good lighting does much 
to eliminate reactions of this nature. 

“There are several desirable factors in 
three second selling—which is about the 
average length of time it takes a person in 
these speedy times to pass your window. 
They are: a strong idea; silhouettes; ade- 
quate lighting; color; motion; good back- 
grounds, not ‘confusing’ backgrounds. Lines 
should lead into the merchandise. If you 
can’t stop the customer who is passing, at 
least sell him an idea.” 

Ketch concluded his address with a dem- 
onstration of new factors of illumination 
and the modernization of a store front. 


The luncheon held Wednesday noon was 
devoted to round-table discussions of various 
phases of display. The table chairmen and 
the subjects talked over were as follows: 
gas appliances, Harry Swenson, Peoples Gas 
Company, Chicago; electric appliances, Gil- 
bert Brown, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philadelphia; men’s wear, George Bailey, 
Bond Clothing Company, Chicago; depart- 
ment store, William Arinow, Shillito’s, Cin- 
cinnati; hardware, Carl V. Haecker, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago; national ad- 
vertising, Frederick L. Wertz, Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc., New York City, and Sol 
Fisher, Fisher Display Company, Chicago; 
ladies’ shoes, F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe 
Company, Detroit; men’s shoes, O. W. Ben- 
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FOR SALE 


Christmas Mechanical Display (“The 
Wedding of the Teddy Bears”), consist- 
ing of about 35 moving teddy bears, com- 
plete layout of a little village, overhauled 
and in perfect working condition. Made 
in Germany; original cost, $2,500. De- 
scriptions and instructions for assembling 
furnished. Photograph on request. An 
outstanding Christmas display at $250, 
f. o. b. San Diego, plus packing. 


WALKER-SCOTT CORPORATION 
San Diego - - - - California 


Sacrifice Sale Sensational Window Display— 
Mechanical Window Display ‘Jingle Bells’— 
Consisting Mechanical Horse, two Human Action 
Figures (near life size), Sleigh, Trappings, and 
Phonograph Synchronizing Device, all in guar- 
anteed working condition. Most attractive and 
effective Christmas display in West last year. 
Would cost you $2,500 to duplicate, but you can 
buy at fractional cost; photograph available if 
interested afier correspondence. John Breuner 
Comnanv, Oakland, California. 








FOR SALE — WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECORATORS 
Made of heavy fleece-lined Jersey cloth, 55c pr., 
$3.25 half doz., $5.25 doz., postpaid. An elastic 
tape band is 'sewed in the top. U. S. Patent 
1,494,653. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS. Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WANTED—Representative who is now calling 
on department stores or large concerns to handle 
our complete line of mechanical Christmas dis- 
plays, intermittent turntables, etc. Attractive 
commission basis. Outline territory covered, 
including references. Samples furnished to 
reliable party. 


Address “C. D.,” care DISPLAY WORLD 


ADVERTISING — HOME STUDY—The Adver- 
tising Minded Displayman is qualified to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common school 
education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3€01 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2€6C Chicago 








Designer, Creator and Maker of Display 
Backgrounds and Display Units 
Thoroughly experienced. Capable of doing 
entire job or any part of it. Willing to 
locate in any part of the country. Address 
“S. A. M.,” care DISPLAY WORLD 








WANT ADS 


Of all kinds, eligible for the Opportunity 
Exchange. Only $2.00 per inch, cash with 
order. Forms for March issue close 
March 9. 
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nett, Kolliner’s, Stillwater, Minn.; jewelry 
and specialty displays, Richard A. Staines, 
Vandever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa; din: 
play department organization and control, 
Howard Oehler, Wieboldt Stores, Inc. Chi. 
cago; show cards, Norman L. Cook, Kaut- 
mann-Fabry Company, Chicago; itinerant 


displays, W. L. Stensgaard, W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago; men’s 
sport wear, Ed Sherman, Kennedy’s, Boston, 


The business meeting, held Wednesday 
afternoon, was called to order by President 
Stocker. Syl Reiser reported that the asso- 
ciation had $1,608.52 on hand as of June 30, 
Frank G. Bingham, treasurer, made his re- 
port showing a balance, as of August 4, of 
$5,740.39. He stated that Reiser would make 
a complete convention report to I. A. D. M. 
members within ten days after the concly- 
sion of the convention. 

At the president’s query as to business to 
be brought before the house, Sidney Gold- 
berg, Kline’s, Cincinnati, as president of his 
city’s display club, called the attention of 
those present to a statement published in 
the July issue of Merchants Record in which 
it was said that the Cincinnati convention 
(1936) “ended in a blaze of glory which 
smoke-screened a serious deficit.” Goldberg 
quoted figures showing that the Cincinnati 
convention had actually shown a net income 
of approximately $3,666, as published in the 
official I. A. D. M. bulletin, and moved that 
the association demand an apology and a 
retraction from Merchants Record. The 


motion was seconded and passed _ unani- 
mously. 
William Arinow, Shillito’s, Cincinnati, 


raised the question of dates for the 1938 
convention and was assured that the mem- 
bers would have a voice in their selection, 
space being provided on the ballot for that 
purpose. (It seemed to be the general con- 
sensus of both exhibitors and displaymen 
that a somewhat earlier date would be 
better.) 

In preparing for the actual election of off- 
cers, Martin Altman, South Bend, and Sid 
Durham, St. Louis, were appointed commis- 
sioners. The name of John Flotten, Harris 
& Frank, Los Angeles, Calif., was added by 
petition to the list of directorship candi- 
dates from the eleventh district. FE. Dudley 
Pierce, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, 
N. Y., withdrew his name as a candidate 
from district two, whereupon Roland Spies, 
Bader’s, St. Louis, nominated Joseph B. Mc- 
Cann, S. Kann Sons Company, Washington, 
D. C., for the district in question. The elec- 
tion returns are covered in detail elsewhere 
in this article. 

While proxy votes were being checked, 
Jim McGuire, convention bureau, Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, thanked the associa: 
tion members for holding the convention m 
Chicago and added the wish that not many 
years would elapse before they returned for 
the same purpose. 

After a rising vote of thanks to Robert 
O. Johnson for his work as convention di- 
rector, and to his associates for their assist- 
ance, the business meeting was adjourned. 

The final entertainment took place o 
Wednesday night at the banquet and dance 
held in the Grand Ball Room of the Sher 
man. The main event was an elaborate Cos 
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MASS O 
MANNEQUINS 


especially designed for 
action poses win praise 
of |. A. D. M. convention 
delegates. They meet 
every requirement of the 
better stores. 


Also large assortment of 
moderate price figures. 


Distributed exclusively 
through jobbers. Several 
attractive markets now 
open. 


FELIX MASSO 


215 West 20th St. New York City 
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BOMBAY BRONZE 


A Spectacular, New Finish 


Blouse and Dress Displayor 
Makes a Mannikan Out of Any “Tee” Stand 


Bombay Bronze... 
processed right over 
genuine chrome 
plated metal... die 
stamped to give the 
effect of fine hand 
tooling. 15” wide, 
20” high, %” thick. 
Snaps onto any dress 
mm lee” stand. 
Ideal for draping 
dresses, blouses, 
scarfs, lingerie, 
sweaters, etc. Avail- 
able in Bombay 
Bronze $3.75. Bright 
Chrome $3.25, Satin 
Chrome $3.50. Two- 
Tone $3.75. Can be 
kad with classic head (as illustrated) or Ameri- 
can Girl head. 
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Another new product! 


Decorative Chrome Inlay 


Made of genuine chrome plated metal. It lays 
perfectly flat and looks like rich ‘‘inlay.” En- 
tirely different from any other type of moulding. 
Can be bent around pillars, posts, ete. Can be 
nailed, glued, stapled, or thumb-tacked. At- 
taches easily to wood, glass, metal, and Bake- 
lite. Now used by many of the country’s lead- 
ing display specialists. 
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132 W. 14TH ST 











The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 

M: nufaciured by 
Combination Products Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. 
A tual samples sent on request 


Satin 


Chrome 


NEW YORK CITY 











8 East 4ist Street 


 f ACademy- Display 


8 WEEK INTENSIVE COURSE IN 
WINDOW AND INTERIOR DISPLAY 


Individual, practical instruction; 
faculty of display experts; complete 
display equipment. Start any time. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE N 


New York, N. Y. 
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tume parade by Lester, Ltd., Chicago, pre- 
senting authentic costumes dating from a 
century ago to the present time. The parade 
took two hours, and was thoroughly enjoyed 
by everyone. Announcement of the election 
returns, the convention city for 1938, and 
the winners of the photograph contest took 
place during the dinner, after which dancing 
became the order of the evening. 

Thursday morning, as usual, was devoted 
to last-minute purchasing and hurried de- 
partures for trains. 

The I. A. D. M. Auxiliary was much in 
evidence during the convention. Entertain- 
ment for the ladies took the form of a 
bridge, theatre party and shopping tour. 
During the business meeting, over a lunch- 
eon at the Marshall Field tea room on Tues- 
day, the following were elected officers for 
the coming year: Mrs. H. R. Kreitz, St. 
Louis, president, and Mrs. N. Silverblatt, 
Cincinnati, treasurer. 





Nebraska Firm Wins 
Palm Beach Contest 

First prize of $500 has been awarded by 
The Weisbaum Bros., Brower Company, Cin- 
cinnati, sponsors of the recently concluded 
Palm Beach neck wear display contest, to 
the Nebraska Clothing Company, Omaha, 
Neb. A. Blei and W. Wolcott are credited 
with the creation of the winning display. 
John Flotten, Harris & Frank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., won second prize of $250, while third 
place and $150 went to Thomas F. Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Other awards were as 
follows: 

Fourth, $100, A. J. Roeder, William H. 
Block Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; fifth, 
$75, Leo A. Ball, Max Adler Company, South 
Bend, Ind.; sixth, $75, William Arinow, The 
John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
seventh, $50, F. L. Schoonover, The Utica, 
Des Moines, Iowa; eighth, $50, Clement 
Kieffer, Jr.. The Kleinhans Company, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 

Honorable mention awards of $25 each 
were given W. W. Yeager, FE. M. Kahn & 
Co., Dallas, Texas; George M. Allen, Cast- 
ner-Knott Company, Nashville, Tenn.; For- 
sythe’s Empire State Building Shop, New 
York City; Harold A. Fitzsimmons, Arm- 
strong Clothing Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Bob Hansen, Nelson-Moore Company, 
San Diego, Calif.; E. J. Sherman, Kennedy’s, 
3oston, Mass.; Dick Peterson, P. A. Meyer 
& Sons, Erie, Pa.; E. W. Nunan, Dreyfuss 
& Son, Dallas, Texas; C. M. Shrider, A. E. 
Starr Company, Zanesville, Ohio; L. E. 
Summerton, for Beasley Brothers-Jones- 
Ragland, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Judges of the contest were J. D. Williams, 
Merchants Record; R. O. Johnson, Common- 
wealth Edison Company; Dave Smart, Es- 
quire; Joseph Brady, Chicago Daily News, 
all of Chicago, and Phil J. Westland, The 
Hub, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Milwaukee Firm Reports 


Good Business 

Harry E. Stender, manager, Artist and 
Display Supply Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
reports excellent business for the first half 
of the year. The firm carries a complete 
line of display material. 








FLITTERED 


REYTRIM 
VARI-TONE 
VARI-BAR 


New Numbers in 


The Better Corrugated 
Display Material 


Send for New Full Color 
CHRISTMAS CATALOG 


ACME REY-TRIM CORP. 


305 E. 46th St. New York, N. Y. 























Winterscene Panorama 
© 1937 
MODERN SCENIC EFFECT 
(Multi-co!or Combination) 
showing conventionalized trees against 
a sky background, with snow falling. 


The foreground includes a stone wall 
with icicles and snow banks. 


Made on 4 Ply Flexible Paper Board 
Rolls, 60” High, 20’ Long 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 


Sold through Authorized Distributors 





4 | ef BO” Oiivconnties 


116 EAST 27™STREET 
nEeEW YORK 


PHONE 


MUrnray-Hit. 5-268 












What MOTION? 
what speed = 
WRITE us your display anima- 
tion problem. State what motion 
you want and we will tell you 
which standard SpeedWay “Flea 
Power” Motor and which SpeedWay 
motion Mechanism will give it 
most effectiveness—and still be the 
most economical for you. 
Complete line of dependabie Back- 
geared motors Turntables, and Mech- 
anisms developed for DIS- 
PLAY ANIMATION. 


Write for New Catalog Sheets! 
SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
1839 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 

















Display 
Woriad 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the display line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cos 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 


(? Air Brushes 

() Airpainting Equipment 

(1 Animated Signs 

() Artificial Flowers 

() Artificial Snow 

() Backgrounds 

CL] Background Coverings 

[) Booths, Floats and Exhibits 

C) Brushes and Pens 

[] Card & Mat Board 

CL) Cardwriters’ Materials 

Cj Color Lighting 

CL) Crepe Papers 

L_] Cut-out Letters 

CL) Cutting Machines 

[} Decorative Papers 

(J Decalcomania 

) Display Furniture 

[] Display Forms 

(] Display Racks 

C) Drawing Boards 

(] Enlarging Projectors 

(J Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 
Flags and Banners 

C) Foiis 

LC) Fountains 

[j Grass Mats 

[] Invisible Glass 


phed Displays 
Mannequins 
Mouldings 
Metal Sheets 
Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Plaques (Window) 
Papier Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups 
Plastic and Composition Pieces 
Price Cards—Tickets 
Price Ticket Holders 
Sale Banners 
Socks—Window 
(CL) Show Cards 
) Show Cases 
LJ Show Case Lighting 
L) Signs—Card Holders 
_) Signs—Brass—Bronze 
CL) Signs—Electric 
(2 Sleeve Forms 
CL! Stencil Outfits 
{] Stock Posters 
(} Store Designing 
CL] Store Fronts 
CL) Tackers 
CL) Time Switches 
[j furntables 
LD Valances 
() Wall Board 
[) Window Drapes 
[] Window Lighting 
(J Wood Carvings 


C Do you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
CL) Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
Cj Do you p’an to build a store soon? 


MAIL TO 
DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


See eSB SSS Bee BeBe ee eee ee 
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Street 


City 
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PUTTING UNUSUAL EFFECTS INTO 
JEWELRY DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 17] 

Rather unusual for a jewelry window was 
the background in which was shown a bed 
of iris and parts of a hoe and a feminine 
figure. The window card explained: “De- 


lightful as a spring garden;” the merchan- 
dise consisted of flower clasps and diamond 
The panel was handled in the “col- 
flowers being 


rings. 
lage” manner, imitation 
mounted on the painting. 

An enlarged package of Philip Morris 
cigarettes served as a background for a 
promotion of compacts, cigarette cases, and 
lighters in Philip Morris brown and created 
a demand for much of this merchandise. 
The package was cut away in the center to 
show the head and one hand, holding a 
cigarette, of a mannequin. Three giant 
“cigarettes” stood at each side. 

Thus, at Feldenheimer’s, we find that 
practically any subject contains an idea for 
a jewelry display. The problem is to find 
it, and, once having it located, present it 
to the shopping public in such a way that 
the correlation is immediately clear and 
logical. 





KARL KNEIS, ST. LOUIS, SWEEPS 
|. A. D. Ms. PHOTO CONTEST 
[Continued from page 36] 
equipment. First and second, W. Gilbert 
Brown: third, Carl V. Haecker. Class No. 
64— Bathroom accessories. First, Karl 
Kneis; second, W. Gilbert Brown; third, A. 
J. Roeder. Class No. 65—Garden accesso- 
ries. First, L. E. Summerton; second, George 
Wagner; third, Carl V. Haecker. Class No. 
66—Home lighting. First, W. Gilbert Brown; 
second and third, D. S. Ford. Class No. 67 
—Electric appliances, kitchen gadgets. First 
and second, H. S. Grider; third, J. W. Hoo- 
gerhyde. Class No. 68—Vacuum cleaners. 
First and second, Ray Martin; third, W. 
Gilbert Brown. Class No, 69—Automobile 
window displays. No contest. Class No. 
70—Automobile showroom displays. No con- 

test. 

Class No. 71—Automobile accessories. 
First, Karl Kneis; second and third, Carl 
V. Haecker. Class No. 72—Hardware, 
woodenware, paints. First and second, L. 
E. Summerton; second, Karl Kneis. Class 
No. 73—Optical, kodaks. First, Karl Kneis; 
second and third, A. J. Roeder. Class No. 
74—Best decorated booth, interior-exterior. 
First, Joseph Apolinsky; second, Everett 
Quintrell; third, Harry Schoenlaub. Class 
No. 75—Best drawing or sketch offering sug- 
gestions for window display. First, W. Gil- 
bert Brown; second, L. C. Heiss; third, D. 
M. Schultz, Chicago, Ill. Class No. 76—Best 
drawing or sketch offering suggestions for 
interior display. First, second, and _ third, 
W. Gilbert Brown. Class No. 77—For the 
best three hand-lettered cards, none to ex- 
ceed 14 by 22 inches in size; any color, any 
style of lettering, any kind of pen, but the 
card must be lettered with a pen. First, 
Armand C. Raining; second, Will J. Neutz- 
man, Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind.; 
third, W. Gilbert Brown. Class No. 78—For 
the best three brush-lettered cards, none to 
exceed 14 by 22 inches in size; any color, 
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any style of lettering, but each card myst 
be executed with a hair lettering brush only, 
First, W. Gilbert Brown; second, L, ¢ 
Heiss; third, Will J. Neutzman. Class No, 
79—For the best collection of three show 
cards; any size, shape, color, material or 
combination may be used; lettering may be 
done with brush, pen, air brush or com- 
bination. First and second, W. Gilbert 
Brown; third, Will J. Neutzman. Class No, 
85—Interior display, booths, etc. First and 
second, L. C. Heiss; third, L. E. Summertop, 





James Styles Resigns 
From Hecht Company 

James Styles, for several years director of 
display for The Hecht Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., resigned his position as of July 
24. His future plans have not yet been an- 
nounced. He is succeeded at Hecht’s by 
Louis Banks. 
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